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POETRY. 


Froin the Lexington Observer and Reporter. 
TO L. H. M. 


_ art one of the gifted few ; 
is enroll’d amongst Genius’ daughters; 


Thou hast drank of the fountains fresh and new, 
The living stream of Fancy’s waters. 


And to thee bas been given the dangerous dower, 
Of thoughts majestical and high; 

And thine, fair girl, is the witching power, 
To dip thy pen in the rainbow’s dye. 


rom land to land, though in youth’s fresh prime— 
m men north to south thy steps have flown ; 
Thou hast gathered the riches of every clime, 

And made all the learning of nations thine own. 


thy step in the dance is as joyous and free, 
ay see of thy voice is as giadsome and clear, 
As though sorrow had past by unnoticing thee, 
Nor grief dimm’d the bright eye of hope with a tear, 


On the breast of the dial, when the sunlightis streaming, 
The shade is still present to darken its glow:— 

Ev'n so while thineeye is most joyously beaming, 
Remembrance with gloom overshadows thy brow. 


As the wild wind arouses the slumbering ocean, 
And sweeps from its bosom the bright pictured sky ; 
Sothe burst of long past, but remembered emotion, 
Can blight thy gay smile, and awaken @ sigh. 


Oh! for whom had that glittering tear drop its birth, 
What dream of the past did remembrance recall ? 

Was his the lov’d image that saddened thy mirth, 
Who once was enshrined there, as dearer than all? 


Or arose that expression of troubled regret, 
That in the land of the stranger thou art fated to 
ream ? 
Dost thou sigh for the country thou ne’r can’st forget, 
For the cloudiess skies of thy sunbright os ? 


SELECT TALES. 


PETER SIMPLE.—OR THE TRIALS OF A 
NEW MIDSHIPMAN,. 


By the Author of “ Newton Foster.” 


[We take up this very amusing narrative where 
the youngster arrives at Portsmouth fresh from \is 
mother’s spron string to joit’his ship, the Diemede, 
Capt. Savage.] 

When we stopped, I inquired of the coachman 
which was the best inn. He answered, ‘‘that it was 
the Blue Postesses, where the midshipmen leave 
their chestesses, call for tea and toastesses, and some- 
times forget to pay for their breakfastesses.” He 
laughed when he said it, and I thought that he was 
joking with me: but he pointed out two large blue 
posts at the door next the coach office, and told me 
that all the midshipmen resorted to that hotel. He 
then asked me to remember the coachman, which by 
thistime I had found out implied that I was not to 
forget to give him a shilling, which I did, and then 
went into the inn. ‘The cottee-room was full of mid- 
shipmen, and as I was anxious about my chest, | 
inquired of one of them if he knew when the wagon 
would come in, 

** Do you expect your mother by it?” replied he. 

**O no? but Lexpect my uniforms—I only wear 
these bottle green until they come.” 

** And pray what ship are you going to join?” 

Die-a-maid—Captain Thomas Kirkwall 
Savage.” 

**' Lhe Diomede—I say, Robinson, a’nt that the 
frigate in which the midshipmen had four dozen a 
piece for not having pipe-clayed their weekly ac- 
counts on the Saturday?” 

“To be sure it is,” replied the other; ‘‘why the 
captain gave a youngster five dozen the other day for 
wearing a scarlet watch-ribbon.” 

_ ** He’s the greatest Tartar in the service,” con- 
tinued the other; ‘the flogged the whole starboard 
watch the last time he was on a cruize, because the 
ship would only sail nine knots upon a bowling.” 

_ “Odear!” said I, “then l’m very sorry that I’m go- 
ing him,” 

‘Pon my soul I pity you; you’ll be fagged to 
death; for there’s only three in the 
ship now—all the rest ran away, Did’at they, Ro- 
binson?” 

** There’s only two left now—for poor Matthews 
died of fatigue. He worked all eee kept watch 
all night for six weeks, and one morning he was 
found dead upon his chest.” 

“* God bless my soul!” cried I, ‘‘and yet on shore 
they say he is such a kind man to his midshipmen.” 

** Yes,” replied Robinson, ‘he spreads that re- 
port every where. Now, observe, when you first 
call upon him, and report your having come to join 
his ship, he'll tell you that he is very happy to see 

ou, and that he hopes your family are well—then 

e’ll recommend you to gO on board and learn your 
duty. After that, stand clear. Now recollect what 
I have said, and see if it does not prove true, Come, 
sit down with us and take a glass of grog, it will 

keep your spirits up,” 


These midshipmen told me so much about my 
captain, and the horrid cruelties which he had prac- 
tised, that 1 had some doubts whether | had not better 
set off home again. When IL asked their opinion, 
they said that if L did 1 should be taken up as a de- 
serter and hanged; that my best plan was to beg 
his acceptance of a few gallons of rum, for he was 
very fond of grog, and that then I might perhaps be 
in his good graces, as long as the rum might last. 

1 am sorry to state that the midshipmen made me 
very tipsy that evening. I don’t recullect being put 
to bed, but I found myself there the next morning 
with a dreadtul headache, and a very confused re- 
collection of what bad passed. I was very much 
shocked at my having so soon forgotten the injunc- 
tions of my parents, and was making vows never to 
be so foolish again, when in came the midshipman 
who had been so kind to me the night before.— 
“Come, Mr. Bottlegreen,” he bawled out, allud- 
ing I suppose to the colour of my clothes, ‘rouse 
and bit. ‘There’s the captain’s coxswain waiting for 
you below. By the powers, your’e in a pretty 
serape for what you did last night!” 

** Did last wight!” replied I, astonished. ‘* Why 
does the captain know that I was tipsy?” ; 
**] think you took devilish good care to let him 
know it when you were at the theatre.” 

** At the theatre! Was | at the theatre?” 

*I'o be sure you were. You would go, do all we 
could to prevent you, though you were as drunk as 
David’s sow. You called hima tyrant, and snapped 
your fingers at him. Why don’tyou recollect? You 
told him that you did not care a fig for him.” 

*Q dear! UO dear! what shall do? what shall I 
do?” cried I. ‘* My mother cautioned me so about 
drinking and bad company.” 

‘*¢ Bad company, you whelp—what do you mean 
by that?” 

**Q I did not particularly refer to you.” 

*¢] should hope not! However, 1 recommend 
you asa friend, to go to the George lon as fast as 
you can, and see your captain, for the longer you 
stay away, the worse it will be for you. At all events 
it will be decided whether he receives you or not.— 
It is fortunate for you that you are not in the ship’s 
books.”? Come be quick, the coxswain is gone back. 
‘Not on the ship’s books,” replied | sorruwtully,— 
Now | recollect there was a letter from the captain 
to my father, stating that he had put me on the 
books. 

**Upon my honour, I’m sorry—very sorry in- 
deed,” replied the midshipman—and he quitted the 
room, looking as grave as if the mistortune had hap- 
pened to himself. 1 got up with a heavy head, aad 
heavier heart, and as soon as 1 was dressed, | asked 
the way to the George Inn. I took my letter of in- 
troduction with me, although I was afraid it would 
be of little service. When I arrived, Lasked, with 
a trembling voice, whether Captain ‘Thomas Kirk- 
wall Savage of H. M. ship Diomede, was staying 
there. ‘Lhe waiter replied, that he was at breakfast 
with Captain Courtney; but that he would take up 
my name. I gave it to him, and in a minute the 
waiter returned and desired that I would walk up. 
O how my heart beat—I never was so frightened—I 
thought I should have dropped on the stairs. ‘I'wice 
I attempted to walk into the room, and each time my 
legs tailed me; at Jast 1 wiped the perspiration from 
my forehead, and with a desperate effort I weut into 
the room. 

‘*‘Mr. Simple, I am glad tosee you,” said a voice. 
i had held my head down, for IL was afraid to look 
at him, but the voice was so kind, that. | mustered 
up courage; and when I did look up, there he sat 
his uniform and epaulets, and his sword by his 
side. 

** Captain Courtney,” said he to the other captain, 
who was at the table, ‘this is one of my youngsters 
just entering the service. 

{ now recovered my spirits a litthke—but still there 
was the affair at the theatre, and I thought that per- 
haps he did not recognise me. I was, however, 
soon relieved from my anxiety by the other captain 
inquiring, ** Were you at the theatre last night, 
Savage?” 

** No; I dined at the Admiral’s? there’s no get- 
ting away from those girls, they are so pleasant.” 

**1 rather think you are a little taken in 
that qnarter.” 

** No; on my word! I might be if I had time to 
discover which I liked best; but my ship is at pre- 
sent my wife, and the only wife I intend to have un- 
tl L am laid on the shelf.” 

Well, thought I, if he was not at the theatre, it 
could not have been him that Linsulted. Now if I 
- only give him the rua, and make friends with 

im. 

** Pray, Mr. Simple, how are your father and mo- 
ther?” said the captain. 

** Very well, I thank you, sir, and desire me to 
present their compliments.” 

“*lam obliged to them. Now I think the sooner 


| You ge on board and learn your duty the better,”— 


(Just what the midshipman told me—the very words, 
thought I—then it’s all true—and i began to trem- 
ble again. ) 

‘* 1 have a little advice to offer you,” continued the 
captain. **In the first place obey your superior ot- 
ficers without hesitation; it is for me, not you, to de- 
cide whether an order is unjust or not. in the next 
place, never swear nor drink spirits. ‘The first is 
immoral and ungentlemanlike, the second is a vile 
habit which will grow upon you. I never touch 
spirits myself, and L expect that my young gentle- 
men will refrain from it also. Now you may go, 
and 4S soon as your uniforms arrive, you will repair 
on board. Good morning.” 

I quitted the room with a low bow, glad to have 
surmounted so easily what appeared to be a chaos of 
difficulty; but my mind was confused with the testi- 
mony of the midshipman, so much at variance with 
the language and behaviour of the captain. When 
l arrived at the Blue Posts, I found all the midship- 
men in the cotfee-room, and I repeated to them all 
that had passed. When [£ had finished, they burst 
out laughing, and said that they had only been joking 
with me. ** Well,” said I to the one who had call- 
ed me up in the morning, *tyou may call it joking, 
but I call it lying.” 

‘* Pray, Mr. Bottlegreen, do you refer to me?” 

** Yes, I do,” replied I. 

‘Then, sir, asa gentleman, I demand satisfac- 
tion. Slugsinasaw pit. Death before dishonour, 
d—e.” 

‘*} shall not refuse you,” replied I, ‘‘although I 
had rather not fight a duel; my father cautioned 
me on the subject, desiring me, if possible, to avoid 
it, as it was flying inthe face of my Creator; but 
aware tuat L must uphold my character as an officer, 
he left me to my own discretion, should I ever be so 
unfortunate as to be in such a dilemma.” 

** Well, we don’t wan’t one of your father’s ser- 
mons at second hand,” replied the midshipman, 
(for L had told them that my father was a clergy- 
man, ) **the plain question is, will you fight or will 
you not?” 

**Could not the affair be arranged otherwise?” 
interrupted another. *‘* Will not Mr. Bottlegreen 
retract?” 

** My name is Simple, sir, and not Bottlegreen,” 
replied 1, ‘tand as he did tell a falsehood, I will not 
retract.” 

** Then the affair must go on,” shid the midship- 
man. “ Robinson, you wall oblige me by acting as 
my second.” 

‘**IUs an unpleasant business,” replied the other, 
“you are so goud a shot; but as you request it, I shall 
notreluse. Mr. Simple is not, I believe, provided 
with a triend.” 

** Yes, he is,” replied another of the midshipmen. 
** He is a spunky fellow, and L’ll be his second.” 

it was then arranged that we should meet the next 
morning, with pistols. 1 considered that as an officer 
and a gentleman, L could not well refuse, but 1 was 
very unhappy. Not three days left lo my own guid- 
ance, and L had become intoxicated, and was now to 
fighta duel. I went up into my room and wrote a 
long letter to my mother, inclosing a lock of my 
hair; and having shed a few tears at the idea, of how 
sorry she would be if I were killed, 1 borrowed a 
bible of the waiter, and read it during the remainder 
of the day, 

When I began to wake the next morning I could 
not think what it was that felt like a weight upon 
my chest, but as I roused and recalled my scattered 
thoughts, [I remembered that in an hour or two it 
would be decided whether I was to exist another day, 
I prayed fervently, and made a resvlution in my own 
mind that IL would not have the blood of another up- 
on my conscience, and would fire my pistol up in the 
air. And alter 1 had made that resolution, I no 
longer felt the alarm which I did before. Betore I 
was (lressed, the midshipman who had volunteered 
to be by second,came into my room and informed me 
that the affair was to be decided in the garden behind 
the inn; that my adversary was a very good shot, and 
tha: I must expect to be winged if not drilled.” 

“ And what is winged and drilled,” inquired I; “1 
have not only never fought a duel, but 1 have not 
even fired a pistol in my life.” 

He explained what he meant, which was, that 
being winged implied being shot through jhe 
the arm or leg, whereas being drilled was to be 
shot through the body, ‘* But,” continued he, 
‘‘is it possible that you have never fought a duel?” 

** No,” replied I, ‘‘I am not fifteen years old.” 

“ Not fifteen? why I thought you were eighteen at 
least.” (But I was very tall and stout of my age, 
and re generally thought me older than what | 
was. 

I dressed myself and followed my second into the 
garden, where I found all the midshipmen and some 
of the waiters of the inn, They all seemed very 
merry, as if the life of a fellow creature was of no 
consequence. The seconds talked apart for a little 
while, and then measured the ground, which was 


twelve paces; we then took our stations. I believe 
that I turned pale, for my second came to my side 
and whispered that I must not be frightened. I re- 
plied that I was not frightened, but that I considered 
that it was an awful moment. The second to m 

adversary then came up and asked me whether 

would make an apology; which I refused to do, as 
before; they handed a pistol to each of us, and m 

second showed me how I was to pull the trigger. It 
was arranged that at the word given, we were to fire 
at the same time. I made sure that I should be 
wounded, if not killed, and I shut my eyes as I fired 
my pistol in the air. I felt my head swim, and 
thought I was hurt, but fortunately I was not. The 
pistols were loaded agaip, and we fired a second 
time. The seconds then interfered, and it was pro- 
posed that we should shake hands, which I was very 
glad to do, for I considered my life to have been 
saved by amiracle. We all went back to the coffee- 
room, and sat down to breakfast. They then told 


did, and that they were glad to see that I could stand 
fire, for the, captain was a terrible fellow for cutting 
out and running under the enemies’ batteries. 

The next day my chest arrived by the wagon, and 
I threw off my “‘bottle-greens” and put on my uni- 
form. I had no cocked hat, or dirk, as the ware- 
house people employed by Mr. Handycock did not 
supply those articles, and it was arranged that I 
should procure them at Portsmouth. hen I in- 
quired the price, I found that they cost more mon 
than [ had in my pocket, so I tore up the letter I had 
written to my mother before the duel, and wrote an- 
other, asking for a remittance to purchase my dirk 
and cocked hat. I then walked out in my uniform, 
not a little proud I must confess, I was now an offi- 
cer in his Majesty’s service, not very high in rank 
certainly, but still an officer and a gentleman, and I 
made a vow that I would support the character, al- 
though I was considered the greatest fool of the fa- 
mily. 

Altogether I did not feel sorry when the lecture 
was over. I saw that the captain believed what I had 
stated, and that he was disposed to be kind to me, 
although he thought me very silly. ‘The coxswain, 
in obedience to his orders, accompanied me to the 
Blue posts. 1 packed up my clothes, paid my bill, 
and the porter wheeled my chest down to the Sally 
Port, where the boat was waiting. 


**Come, heave ahead, my lads, be smart. The 
captain says we are to take the young gentleman’on 
board directly. His liberty’s stopped for getting 
drunk and running after the Dolly Mops!” 

**1 should thank you to be more respectful in your 
remarks, Mr. Coxswain,” said I, with displeasure. 

** Mister Coxswain! thanky Sir, for giving me a 
handle to my name,” replied he, **Come, be smart 
with your oars, my lads!” 

** La, Bill Freeman,” said a young woman on the 
ench, ** what a nice young gentleman you have 
here. He looks like a sucking Nelson, I say, my 
pretty young officer, could you lend me a shilling?” 

I was so pleased at the woman calling me a young 
Nelson, that I immediately complied with her re- 
quest. “I have not a shilling in my pocket,” said J; 
**but here’s half a crown, and you can change it and 
bring me back the eighteen pence.” “ Well you 
are a nice young man,” replied she, taking the 
half crown. ‘Dil be back directly, my. dear.” 

‘The man in the boat laughed, and the coxswain 
desired them to shove off. 

‘* No;” observed I, ‘‘you must wait for my eight- 
een pence.” 

‘* We shall wait a devilish long while I suspect.— 
I know that girl, and she has a very bad memory.” 

She cannot be so dishonest or ungrateful,” replied 
I. **Coxswain, I order you to stay—I am an officer.” 

‘¢] know you are, Sir, about six hours old; well, 
then, I must go up and tell the captain that you have 
another girl in tow, and that you won’t go on board.” 

‘OQ no, Mr. Coxswain, pray don’t; shove off as 
soon as you please, and never mind the eighteen 

ence. 

The boat then shoved off, and pulled towards the 
ship, which lay at Spithead. 

On our arrival on board, the coxswain gave a note 
from the captain to the first lieatenant. who was ont 
deck. He read the note, and then looked at me, 
and then I overheard him say to another lieutenant, 
‘The service is going to the devil, As long as i 
was not popular, if we had not much education, we 
at least hada chance of natural abilities; but now 
that great people send their sons for a provision into 
the navy, we have all the refuse of their families, ss 
ifany thing was good enough to make a captain of a 
man-ot-war, who has occasionally more responsibi- 
lity on his shoulders, and is placed in situations re- 
quiring more judgment, than any other people in 
existence. Here’s another of the fools of a famil 
made a present of tothe country—another cub to li 
into shape. 


not make something of, Where’s Mr, Simple?” 


me that they all belonged to the same ship that I 


Well, Lnever saw the one yet I did - 
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Tam Mr. Simple, Sir,” replied I, very mach 
frightened at what [ had overheard. 

“‘Now, Mr. Simple, said the first lieutenant, ob- 
serve, pay particular attention to what I am going to 
say. ‘The captain tells me in this note that you have 
been shamming stupid. Now, Sir, I am not to be 
taken in that way. You’re something like the mon- 
keys who won’t speak, because they are afraid they 
will be made to work. 1 have looked attentively at 
your face, and I see at once that you are very clever, 
and if you do not prove so in a very short time, why 
—you had better jump overboard, that’s all. Per- 
fectly understand me. 1 know that you are a very 
clever fellow, and having told you so, don’t you 
pretend to impose upon me, for it won’t do.” 

I was very much terrified at this speech, but at the 
same time I was pleased to hear that he thought me 
clever, and I determined to do all in my power to 
keep up such an unexpected reputation. 

ext day, when I went on deck, all the sailors 
were busy at work, and the first lieutenant cried out 
to the gunner, ‘‘Now, Mr. Dispart, if you are ready 
we'll breech these guns.” 

‘‘Now, my lads,” said the first lieutenant, “‘we 
must slue (the part that breeches cover) more for- 
ward.” As I never heard of a gun having breeches, 
I was very curious to see what was going on, and 
went up close to the first lieutenant, who said to me, 
“Youngster, hand me that monkey’s tail.” [I saw 


‘ nothing like a monkey’s tail, but I was so frighten- 


ed that I snatched up the first thing which I saw, 


» which wasa short bar of iron, and it so happened 
* that it was the very article which he wanted. 


hen 

I gave it to him, the first lieutenant looked at me, 
and said, ‘‘So yn know what a monkey’s tail is al- 
ready, do you? Now don’t you never sham stupid 
after that.” 

Thought I to myself, I’m very lucky, but if that’s 
a monkey’s tail it’s a very stiff one! 

I resolved to learn the names of every thing as fast 
as I could, that 1 might be prepared, so I listened at- 
tentively to what was said; but I soon became quite 
coufused, and despaired of remembering any thing. 

“How is this to be finished off, Sir?” inquired a 
sailor of the boatswain. 

_ ‘Why, I beg leave to hint to you, Sir, in the most 
delicate manner inthe world,” replied the boatswain, 
“that it must be witha dauble-wall—and be d—d to 
you-~—don’t you know that yet? Captain of the fore- 
top,” said he, “‘up on your Aorses, and take your 
shrrups up three inches.”—‘‘Aye, aye, Sir.” (I 
looked and looked, but I could see no horses. ) 

‘**“Mr. Chucks,” said the first lieutenant to the 
boatswain, ** what blocks have we below—not on 


charge?” 


‘*Let me see, Sir, I’ve one sister, t’other we split 
in half the other day, and I thinks I have a couple of 
monkeys down in the store-room. I say, you Smith, 
pass that brace through the bull’s eye, aud take the 
sheep-shank out before you come down.” 

And then he asked the first lieutenant whether 
something should not be fitted with a mouse or only 
a turk’s-head—told him the goose-neck must be 
spread out by the armourer as svon as the forge was 
up. In short, what with dead-eyes and shrouds, cats 
and cat-blocks, dolphins and dolphin-strikers, whips, 
and. puddings, Iwas so puzzled with what [ heard 
that | was about to leave the deck in absolute des- 

ir. 

** And, Mr. Chucks, recollect this afternoon that 
you dleed all the buoys.” 

Bleed the boys, thought I, what can that be for: at 
all events, the surgeon appears to be the proper per- 
son to perform that operation. 

This last incompreheusible remark drove me off 
the deck, and I retreated to the cock-pit. 

The captain came on board about twelve o’clock, 
and sent tor all the midshipmen on the quarter deck. 

**Gentlemen,” said the captain to them, with a 
very stern countenance, **I feel very much indebted 
to some of you for the character which you have been 
pleased to give of me to Mr. Simple. I must now 
request that you will answer me a few questions 
which | am about to putin his presence. Did | ever 
flog the whole starboard watch, because the ship 
would only sail nine knots on a bowling?” 

“No, Sir, no!” replied they all, very much frigh- 
teaed. 

“Did Lever give a midshipman four dozen for 
not having his weekly aceounts pipeclayed, or another 
five dozen tor wearing a scarlet watch ribbon??? — 

** No, Sir,” replied they altogether. 

*¢ Did any midshipman ever die on his chest from 

‘They again replied in the negative. 

“Then, gentlemen, you will oblige me by stating 
which of you thought proper to assert these false- 
hoods in a coffee-room; and further, which of you 
obliged this youngster to risk his life in a duel?” 

‘They were all silent. 

66 Wilt you answer me, gentlemen?” 

‘¢ With respect to the duel, Sir,” replied the mid- 
shipman who had fought me, ‘‘ I heard say that the 


pistols were only charged with powder.” It wasa 


e. 

+N Well, Sir, we'll allow that the duel was only a 
joke, (and I hope and trust thatyour report is cor- 
rect;) is the reputation of your captain only a joke, 
allow me to ask? I request to know who of you 
dared to propagate such injurious slander? (Here 
there was a dead pause.) Well, then, gentlemen, 
since you will not confess yourselves, J must reter to 
my authority. .Mr. Simple, have the goodness to 
0 out t person or persons, who gave you the 


Sa 


a 


But I thought this would not be fair; and as they 
had all treated me very kindly after the duel, I re- 
solved not to tell, so 1 answered, ‘If you please, 
Sir, I consider that I told you all that in confidence.” 

‘6 Confidence, Sir,” replied the captain; ‘* who 
ever heard of confidence between a post captain and 
a midshipman?” 

‘¢ No, Sir,” replied I, ** not between a post cap- 
tain anda midshipman, but between two gentle- 

en.” 

n The first lieutenant, who stood by the captain, put 
his hand before his face to hide a laugh. ‘* He may 
be a fool, Sir,” observed he to the captain, aside, 
‘* but I can assure you he is a very straight forward 
one.” 

The captain bit his lip, and then turning to the 
midshipmen, said, “ You may thank Mr. Simple, 
gentlemen, that I do not press this matter further. [ 
do believe you were not serious when you calumnia- 
ted me; but recollect that what is said in joke is too 
often repeated in earnest. I trust that Mr. Simple’s 
conduct will have its effect, and that you leave off 
practising upon him who has saved you from a very 
severe punishment.” 

When the midshipmen went down below, they all 
shook hands with me, and said that I was a good fel- 
low for not preaching; but as for the advice of the 
captain that they should not practise upon me, as he 
termed it, they forgot that, for they commenced 
again immediately, and never left off until they found 
that I was not to be deceived any longer. 

I had not been ten minutes in my berth, before 
they began their remarks upon me. One said that 1 
looked like a hardy fellow, and asked me whether lL 
could not bear a great deal of sleep. 

I replied that 1 could, I dare say, if it was neces- 
sary for the good of the service; at which they laugh- 
ed, and I supposed that I had said a good thing. 

** Why, here’s Tomkins,” said the midshipman; 
‘**he’ll show you how to perform that part of your 
duty. He inherits it from his father, who was a 
marine officer. He can snore for fourteen hours on 
a stretch without once turning round in his hammock, 
and finish his nap on the chest during the whole of 
the day, except meal times.” 

But Tomkins defended himself, by saying, that 
** some people were very quick in doing things, and 
others were very slow; that he was one of the slow 
ones, and that he did not in reality obtain more re- 
freshment from his long naps than other people did 
- = ones, because he slept much slower than they 

i 2? 

This ingenious argument was, however, overruled 
nem. con., as it was proved that he ate pudding fas- 
ter than any in the mess. 

The postman come on board with the letters, and 
put his head into the midshipmen’s berth. I was 
very anxious to have one from home, but I was dis- 
appointed. Some had letters and some had not. 
Those who had not, declared that their parents were 
very undutiful, and that they would cut them off 
with a shilling; and those who had letters, atter they 
had read them, offered them for sale to the others, 
usually at half price. I could not imagine why they 
sold, or why the others bought them; but they did so; 
and one that was full of good advice was sold three 
times; from which circumstance I was inclined to 
form a better opinion of the morals of my compani- 
ous. The lowest priced letters sold were those writ- 
ten by sisters. 1 was offered one for a penny, but I 
declined buying, as 1 had plenty sisters of my own. 
Directly I made that observation they immediately 
inquired all their names and ages, and whether they 
were pretty or not. When | had informed them 
they quarrelled to whom they should belong. One 
would have Lucy and another took Mary; but there 
was a great dispute about Ellen, as 1 had said she 
was the prettiest of the whole. At last they agreed 
to put her up to auction, and she was knocked down 
to ihe master’s mate, of the name of O’Brien, who 
bid seventeen shillings and a bottle of rum. They 
requested that 1 would write home to give their love 
to my sisters, and tell them how they had been dis- 
posed of, which I thought very strange; but I ought 
to have been flattered at the price bid for Ellen, as I 
repeatedly have since been witness to a very pretty 
sister being sold tor a glass of grog. 

{ mentioned the reason why [ was so anxious for a 
letter, viz. beeause 1 wanted to buy my dirk and cock- 
ed bat; upon which they told me that there was no 
occason for spending my money, as by the regula- 
uons of the service, the purser’s steward served them 
out to all the officers who applied for them. As I 
knew where the purser’s steward’s room was, having 
seen it when down in the cock-pit with the ‘Trotters, 
I went down immediately, ‘‘Mr. Purser’s steward,” 
says I, *‘let me have a cocked hat and dirk immedi- 
ately.” 


‘*Very good, Sir,” replied he, and he wrote an or- 
der upon a slip of paper, which he handed to me. 
“There is the order for it, Sir; but the cocked hats 
are kept up in the chest in the main-top; and as for 
the dirk you must apply to the butcher, who has 
them under his charge.” 

1 went up with the order, and thought I would first 
apply for the dirk; so I inquired for the butcher, 
whom I found sitting in the sheep-pen with the sheep, 
mending his trowsers. Ia reply to my demand, he 
told me that he bad not the key of the store-room, 
which was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. 

I inquired who, and he said Cheeks* the marine. 

I went every where about the ship, inquiring for 


Cheeks the marine, but could not find him. Some 
| said that they believed he was in the fore-top, stand- 


4 


ing sentry over the wind, that it might not change; 
others that he was in the galley, to prevent the mid- 
shipmen from soaking their biseuit in the captain’s 
dripping-pan. At last 1 inquired of some of the 
women who were standing between the guns on the 
muin-deck, and one of them answered that it was no 
use looking for him among them, as they all had 
husbands, and Cheeks was a widow’s man.+ 

As I could not find the marine, I thought I might 
as well go for my cocked hat, and get my dirk after- 
wards. I did not much like going up the rigging, 
because I was afraid of turning iddy, and if I fell 
overboard I could not swim; but one of the midship- 
men offered to accompany ine, stating that I need not 
be afraid, if L did fall overboard, of sinking to the 
bottom, as if l was giddy, my head, at all events, 
would swim; so 1 determined to venture. 1 climbed 
up very near to the main-top, but not without missin 
the little ropes very often, and grazing the skin off 
my shins. Then 1 came to large ropes stretched out 
from the mast, so that you mustclimb them with your 
head backwards. The midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so 
difficult to climb, that a cat would expostulate if or- 
dered to go out by them. I was afraid to venture, 
and then he proposed that I should go through lub- 
ber’s hole, which he said had been made for people 
like me. [agreed to attempt it, as it appeared more 
easy, and at last arrived, quite out of breath, and very 
happy to find myself in the main-top. 

Ihe captain of the main-top was there with two 
other sailors. ‘The midshipman introduced me very 
politely—‘*Mr. Jenkins—Mr. Simple, midshipman, 
—Mr. Simple, Mr. Jenkins, captain of the main- 
top. Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Simple has come up with 
an order for a cocked hat.” ‘The captain of the top 
replied that he was very sorry that he had not one in 
store, but the last had been served out to the captain’s 
monkey. ‘This was very provoking. The captain 
of the top then asked me if I was ready with my foot- 
ing. 

i replied, **Not very, for I had lost it two or three 
times when coming up.” He laughed and replied, 
that I should lose it altogether before 1 went down: 
and that I must Aandit out. ‘*Hand out my footing,” 
said J, puzzled, and appealing to the midshipman, 
‘What does he mean?” ‘*He means that you must 
fork out a seven shilling bit.” i was just as wise as 
ever, and stared very much; when Mr. Jenkins de- 
sired the other men to get half a dozen fowes and 
make a spread eagle of me, unless he had his parki- 
site. I never should have found out what it all meant, 
had not the midshipman, who laughed till he cried, 
at last informed me that it was the custom to give 
the men something to drink the first time that l came 
aloft, and that, if 1 did not, they would tie me up to 
the rigging. 

Having no money in my pocket, I promised to pay 
them as soonas [ went below; but Mr. Jenkins would 
not trust me. I then became very angry, and in- 
quired of him ‘‘if he doubted my honour.” - He re- 
plied, ‘*Not in the least, but that he must have the 
seven shillings before I went below.” ‘*Why, Sir,” 
said I, **do you know who you are speaking to? lam 
an officer and a gentleman. Do you know who my 
grandfather is?” 

yes,” replied he, *‘very well.” 

‘¢Then, who is he, Sir?” replied I, very angrily. 

‘¢ Who is he! why he’s the Lord knows who.” 

‘¢ No.” replied I, ‘that’s not his name; he is Lord 
Privilege.” (1 was very much surprised that he 
knew my grandfather was a lord.) ‘*And do you 
suppose,” continued I, ‘that L would forfeit the ho- 
nour of my family for a paltry seven shillings?” 

This observation of mine, and a promise on the 
part of the midshipman, who said he would be bail 
for me, satisfied Mr. Jenkins, and he allowed me to 
go down the rigging. I went to my chest, and paid 
the seven shillings to one of the topmen who followed 
me, and then went on the main-deck, to learn as 
much asi could of my profession. 1 asked a great 
many questions of the midshipmen relative to the 
guns, and they crowded around me to answer them. 
Une told me they were called frigate’s teeth, because 
they stopped the Frenchman’s jaw. Another mid- 
shipman said that he had been so often in action that 
he was called the Fire-eater. 1 asked him bow it 
was that he escaped being killed. He replied that 
he always made it a rule, upon the first cannon-ball 


‘coming through the ship’s side, to put his head into 


the hole which it had made; as, by a calculation made 
by Professor Innman, the odds were 32,647 and some 
decimals to boot, that another ball would not come 
in at the same hole. ‘That’s what Ll never should have 
thought of. 


*Vhis celebrated personage is the prototype of 
Mr. Nobody on board of a man-of-war. 

+Widow’s men are imaginary sailors, borneon the 
books, and receiving pay aud prize-money, which is 
appropriated to Greenwich hospital, 


[Prom the London New Monthly Magazine for August.) 


THE TALE OF KOSEM KESAMIM. 


Along the shores which for thirty centuries no hu- 
man foot has trod—and upon plains where now not 
one stone stands upon another, telling even ot deca 
—was once the city and the empire of The Wise 
Kings—for so termed by their neighbours were the 
monarchs that ruled this country, Generation after 
generation they had toiled to earn and preserve that 
name. Amidst the gloom of mysterious temples, 
and the oracular learning of the star-read pricsts, 
the youth of each sueceeding King was reared into a 


grave and moots manhood. Their whole live | 
ra 


were mystery. pt in the sepulchral grandeur 
of the Imperial Palace—seen rarely, like gods, they 
sent forth, as from a cloud, the light of their dread 
but benign laws: the courses of their lives were 


traced not—but they were believed to possess the | 


power over the seasons and elements—and to sum- 
mon, at their will, the large winged spirits, that 
walk to and fro across the earth, governing, like 
dreams, with a vague and unpenetrated power, the 
destinies of Nations and the ambition of Kings. 


There was born to this imperial race, a son to | 


whom seer and king alike foretold a strange and pre- 
ternatural destiny. His childhood itself was of a si- 
lent, stern, and contemplative nature. And his learn- 
ing, even in his boyish youth, had ransacked all that 
the gray priests could teach him. 

But the passions are interwoven deeply with the 
elements of thought. What man earns real wisdom 
but by the process of fierce emotion’ And amidst 
all the pursuits of his aspiring mind, the heart of the 
young prince burned with a thousand passions untold 
and unregulated. The, Magician paused for a mo~ 
ment, and then, in a voice far different from the cold 
and solemn tone in which his accents were usually 
clothed, he broke forth: 

Oh, beautiful, beyond the beauty of these sicklied 
and hoary times, was the beauty of Woman in the 
young world! The glory of Eden was not yet de- 

arted from her face, and the lustre of unwearied 

Nature glowed alike upon Earth and Earth’s majes- 
tic daughters. Beauty is youth’s idol—and in the 
breast of Gondorah, for so was the Priace popular! 
called, (his higher mystic titles may not be aa 
ed, ) the great passion—the great yearning—the great 
desire—was for the lovely and the august—whatever 


their shapes or mould. Not in woman only, but in f 


all things, the Beautiful made his worship—wher- 


ever he beheld it, the image of the Deity was glass- — ¥ 


ed to his adoring soul. But to him—or rather to 


myself—for I—(if memory retains identity through 


the shift and lapse of worlds, making me, the same 7 


as one who, utterly dissimilar, lived a man amongst 
men, long ages back )—to me, there was yet a fiercer 
and more absorbing passion—than love, or the idol 
atry of Nature—The desire to know!—My mind 
launched itself into the depth of Things—I loved 
step after step to trace Effect to its first Cause. Rea- 
son was a chain from heaven to earth, and every link 
led me to aspire to the stars themselves. And the 
wisdom of my wise fathers was mine; 1 knew the se- 
cret of the elements, and could charm them into 
slumber, or arouse them to war. The mysteries of 
that dread Chemistry which is now among the Sci- 
ences that sleep—by which we can command the air 
and walk on its viewless paths—by which we can 
weke the thunder—and summon the cloud—and rive 
the earth—the exercise of that high faculty—the 
Imagining Power—by which Fancy itself creates 
what it wills, and which, trained and exercised, can 
wake the spectres of the dead—and bring visible to 
the carnal eye the Genii that walk the world—the 
watchful, straining, sleepless science, that can make 
a Sage’s volume of the stars—these were mine, and 
yet 1 murmured—I repined! what mysteries were 
yetto know! The acquisition of to-day was but the 
diappointment of the morrow, and the dispensation 
of my ambition—was—to desire. 

It was the evening, and 1 went from the groves of 
the sacred temple, to visit one whom I loved. The 
way spread over black and rugged masses of rock, 
amidst which, the wild shrub and dark weed sprung 
rife and verdant, for the waste as yet was eloquent 
of somegreat revulsion of the soil in the earlier epochs 
of the World—when Change often trod the heels of 
Change, and the earth was scarcely reconciled to the 
sameness of her calm career. And I stood beneath 
the tree where she was to meet me—my heart leapt 
within me as I saw her footsteps bounding along— 
and she came with her sweet lips breathing the wel- 
come of human love, and I laid my head on her bo- 
som and was content. 

And, ‘* Oh,” said she, “ art thou not proud of thy 
dawning fame? ‘The Seers speak of thee with won- 
der, and the Priests bow their heads before thy 
name.’ 


Then the passion of my soul broke forth, and I 
answered,—** What is this pretty power that I pos- 
sess, and what this barren kwowledge? ‘he Great 
Arch Seeret of all, I have toiled night after night to 
conquer and [ cannot attain it. What is it to com- 
mand even the dark spifits at war with heaven—if we 
know not the nature of what we command? What I de- 
sire is not knowledge, but the source of knowledge. I 
wish that my eye should penetrate at once into the 
germ and cause of things; and that when I look upon 
the outward beauty of the world, my sight may pierce 
within, and see the mechanism that causes and gene- 
rates the beauty working beneath. Enough of my art 
have I learned to know that there is a film over hu- 
man eyes which prevents their penetrating beyond 
the surface; it is to remove that film, and dart into 
the essence, and the One Great Productive Spirit of 
all Things, that 1 labour and yearn in vain, All 
other knowledge is a cheat; this is the bigh pre 
tive which mocks at conjecture and equals us with a 
god!” 


Then Lyciah saw that | was move, and she kissed 
me, sung me sweet songs, that steeped my heart, as 
it were, in a bath of fragrant herbs. 

Midnight bad crept over the earth as I retarned 
homeward across that savage scene. Rock heaped 
on rock bordered and broke upon the lonely valley 
that 1 erossed—and the moon was still, and shining, 
as at this hour, when its life is four thousand years 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


nearer to its doom. Then suddenly I saw moving 
before me, with a tremulous motion, a meteoric fire 
of an exceeding brightness. Everas it moved above 
the sacred and sterile soil, it soared and darted rest- 
lessly to and fro;—and I thought as it danced an 
uivered, that I heard it laugh from its burning centre 
with a wild and frantic joy. I fancied, as 1 gaze 
upon the fire, that in that shape revelled one of the 
children of the Elementary Genii; and, addressing 


© iti their language, I bude it assume a palpable form. 


But the Fire darted on unheedingly, save that pot 
the laugh from amidst the flame came all distinct or 
fearfully on my ear. Then my kair stood es 
my veins curdled—and my knees knocked together; 
—I was under the iufluence of an Awe; for I felt that 
the Power was not of the world—nor of that which 
my ancestral knowledge of the power of other worlds 
had yet pierced. My voice faltered, and thrice I 
strove to speak to the Light—but in vain; and when 
at length 1 addressed it in the solemn adjuration by 
which the sternest of the Fiends are bound, the Fire 
sprang up from the soil—towering aloof and aloft— 
with a livid but glorious lustre, bathing the whole 
atmosphere in its glare,—quenching, with an inten- 
ser ray, the splendours of the Moon,—and losing its 
giant crest in the far Invisible of Heaven! 

And a voice came forth saying—* Thou callest 
upon inferior Spirits; 1am that which thou pinest 
to behold-—I am the Living Principle of the 
World!” 

I bowed my face and covered it with my hands, 
and my voice left me; and when again I looked up, 
behold, the Fire had shrunk from its momentary 
height, and was (now dwarfed and humble) creeping 
before me in its wavering and snake-like course.— 
But fear was on me, and I fled, and fast fled the Fire 
by my side; and oft, but faint, from its ghastly heart 
came the laugh that thrilled the marrow of my bones. 
And the waste was past, and the Giant Temple of 
the One God rose before me; | rushed forward and 
fell breathless by its silent altar. And there sat the 
High Priest, for night and day some one of the Sa- 
cred Host sat by the altar; and he was of great age, 
and all human emotion had left his veins; but even he 
was struck with my fear, and gazed upon me with his 
rayless eyes, and bade me be of cheer, for the place 
was holy. 1 looked round and the Fire was not visi- 
ble, and I breathed freely; but I answered not the 
Priest, for years had dulled him into stone, and when 
I rose his eye followed me not. I gained the purple 
halls set apart for the King’s son. And the pillars 
were of ivory inlaid with gold—and the gems and 
perfumes of the world gave light and fragrance to 
those wondrous courts; and the gorgeous banquet 
was spread, and music from unseen hands swelled 
along arch and aisle as | trod the royal Hall. But 
lo! by my throne, crouching beneath the purpereal 
canopy, | saw the laughing Fire—and it seemed, low- 
ly and pale, to implore protection. And I paused, 
and took the courtiers aside, and I asked them to 
mark the flame; but they saw it not—it burnt to my 
eye alone. Then knew I that it was indeed a Spirit 
of that high race which, even when they take visible 
form, are not visible save to the students of the Dread 
Science! And I trembled but revered. 

And the Fire stayed by me night and day, and I 
grew accustomed to its light. But never, by charm or 
spell, could I draw further word from it; and it fol- 
Jowed my steps with a silent and patient homage. And 
by degrees a vain and-proud delight came over me 
to think that I was so honoured; and I looked upon 
the pale and changeful face of the Fire as the face of 
a friend. 

There was a man who had told years beyond the 
memory of the liviug—a renowned and famous seer 

to whom, in times of dread and omen, our Priests 
and Monarchs themselves repaired for warning and 
advice. I sought his abode. The seer was not of 
our race—he came from the distant waters of the 
Nile, and the dark mysteries of the City of Egypt 
had girded hisyouth. It wasin this cavern in which, 

oung stranger of the North, this tale is now poured 
into thine ear, that the Seer held his glitering home 
—for lamp upon lamp then lighted up, from an un- 
failing naphtha, these dazzling spars—and the sea- 
men of the vessels that crowded yonder bay beheld, 
fardown the blue waters, when on their various 
cruise, the nightly blaze flickering along the wave 
and reminding the reverend mariner of many anaw, 
ful legend of the Cavern Home. And hither ha- 
often turned my young feet in my first boyhood, and 
from the shrivelled lip of the old Egyptian had much 
of my loftiest learning been gleaned; tor he loved me 
—and seeing with a prophet eye far down the great 
depths of Time, he knew that I was fated to wild and 
a destinies, and a life surpassing the period of 

is own. 


It was on that night when the New Moon scatters 
its rank and noxious influence over the foliage and 
life of earth, that L sought the Egyptian. And the 
Fire burned with a fiercer and redder light than its 
wont, as it played and darted by my side. And when 
winding by the silver sands, | passed intu the en- 
trance of the Cave, | saw the old man sitting on a 
stone. And when I entered, the Seer started from 
his seat in fear and terror--his eyes rolled—his thin 
gray hairs stood erect—a cold sweat broke from his 
brow—and the dread master stood before his pupil 
in agony and awe. 

** Thou comest,” mattered he with white lips; 
**What is by thy side? hast thou dared to seek know- 
ledge with the Soul of all Horror—with the ghastly 
leper of Avaunt! bid the fiend begone!”” 

His voice seemed to leave the old man, and with a 
shriek he fell upou his face on the ground, 


‘Js it,” said I, appalled by his terror—* is it the 
Fire that haunts my steps at which thou tremblest? 
behold, it is harmless as a dog; it burns not while it 
shines; if a fiend, it is a merry fiend, for I hear it 


d|laugh while I speak. But it is for this, dread Sire, 


that I have sought thee. Canst thou tell me the na- 
ture of the Spirit—for a Spirit it surely is? Canst 
thou tell me its end and aim?” : 

I lifted the old man from the earth, and his kingly 
heart returned to him—and he took the Wizard 
Crown from the wall, and he placed it ou his brows 
—for he was a Monarch among the things that are 
not of clay. And he said to the Fire--** Approach!” 
And the Fire glided to hisknees. And he said, ‘*Art 
thou the Spirit of the Element, and is thy home in 
the Flint’s heart?” 


And a voice from the flame answered ** No.” 

And again the Egyptian trembled. 

**What art thou then?” said he. 

And the fire answered **Thy Lord.” 

And the limbs of the Egyptian shook as with the 
grasp of death. 

And he said, ‘*Art thoua Demon of this world?” 

And the Fire answered, ‘‘I am the life of this world 
—and I am not of other worlds.”’ 

*‘] know thee—I fear thee—I acknowledge thee!” 
said the Wizard; ‘‘and in thy soft lap shall this 
crowned head soon be laid.” 

And the Fire laughed. 

**But tell me,” said I,—for though my blood stood 
still my soul was brave and stern—‘*Tell me, O Sire, 
what hath this Thing with me?” 

**It isthe Great Ancestor of us all!” said the Egyp- 
tian, groaning. 

‘And knows it the Secrets of the Past?” 

“The Secrets of the Past are locked within it.” 

** Can it teach me that which I pine to know?— 
Can it teach me the essence of things—the nature 
of ot I see?—Can it raise the film from my human 
eyes?? 

Tet Rash Prince, be hushed!” cried the Egyptian, 
rising, and glaring upon me with his stony eye— 
**Seek not to know that which will curse thee with 
the knowledge. Ask not a power that would turn 
life into a living grave. All the lore that man ever 
knew is mine; but ¢hat secret have I shunned, and 
that power have I cast from me, as the shepherd casts 
the viper from his hand. Be still—be moderate--be 
wise. And bid me exorcise the spirit that accosts 
thee from the Fire!” 

**Can it teach me the arch mystery’? When I 
gaze upon the herb or flower, can it gift my gaze 
with the power to pierce into the cause and workings 
of its life?” 

**I can teach thee this,”’ said the Fire; and it rose 
higher, and burned fiercer, as it spake, till the lamps 
of naphtha paled before it. 

‘Then abide by me, O Spirit,” said I; ‘and let us 
not be severed.” 

**Miserable boy,” cried the Egyptian; ‘‘was this, 
then, the strange and preternatural doom which my 
Art foresaw was to be thine, though it deciphered 
not itsnature? Knowest thou that this Fire so clear 
—so pure—so beautiful—is 

**Beware!” cried the voice from the Fire; and the 
crest of the flame rose, as the crest of a serpent about 
to spring upon its prey. 

**Thou awest me not,” said the Egyptian, though 
the blood fled trom his shrivelled sal Geer cheeks. 
**Thou art 

‘The Living Principle of the World,” interrupted 
the voice. 

‘**And thine other name?” eried the Egyptian. 

**Thy Conqueror!” answered the voice; and 
straight, as the answer weut forth, the Egvptian fell, 
blasted as by lightning, a corpse at my feet. The 
light of the Fire, played with a blue and tremulous 
lustre upon the carecase, and presently I beheld by that 
light that the corpse was already passed into the loath- 
someness of decay—the flesh was rotting from the 
bones—and the wormand the creeping thing that the 
rotteuness generates, twined in the very Jaws and 
temples of the Sage. 


I sickened and gasped for breath—‘‘Is this thy 
work, oh Fearful Fiend?” said I, shuddering. And 
the Fire, passing from the corpse, crept humbly to 
my feet—and its voice answered—‘*Whatever my 
power, it is thy slave!” 

‘Ndbe a that death thy work?” repeated my quiver- 
ing lips. 

Thou knowest,” answered the Fire, ‘‘that Death 
is notthe will of any Power—save one. The Death 
came from his will—and I but exulted over the 
blow !? 

] left the cavern; my art, subtle as it was, gave me 
no glimpse into the causes of the Egyptian’s death. 
L looked upon the Fire, as it crept along the herbage 
with an inquisitive, yet dreading eye. I felt an awe 
of the Demon’s power; and yet the proud transports 
I had known in the subjection of that power was in- 
creased, and [ walked with a lofty step at the thought 
that I should have so magnificent aslave. But the 
words of the mysterious Devatien still rang in my 
ear—still | shuddered and recoiled before his denun- 
ciation of the power and the seeret I desired. And 
the voice of the Fire now addressed me (as I pass- 
ed along the starry solitude) with a persuasive and 
sweettone, ‘Shrink not, young Sage,” it said, or 
rather sang, ‘trom a power beyond that of which 


thy wisest ancestors ever dreamed—lose not thy va- | 


lour at the drivelling whisper of age—when did ever 
age approve what youth desires? Thou art formed 
for the destiny which belongs to royal hearts—the 
destiny courts thee. Why dost thou play the lag- 


gard?” 


‘*Knowledge,” said 1, musingly, ‘‘can never be 
productive of wo. Ifit be knowledge thou canst 
give me, I will not shrink.” 


The Fire played cheerily to and fro. And from 
the midst of it there stepped forth a pale and shadowy 
form, of female shape and of exceeding beauty; her 
face was indeed of no living wanness, and the limbs 
were indistinet, and no roundness in their vapoury 
robes; but the features were lovely asa dream, «nd 
long yellow hair—glowing as sunlight—fell adown 
her neck. ‘*Thou wouldst pierce,” said she, ‘*‘to 
the Principle of the World. Thou wouldst -that 
thine eye should penetrate into my fair and most 
mystic dominion. But not yet; there is an ordeal 
to pass. Te the Whole Knowledge thou must glide 
through the Imperfect!” Then the female kissed my 
ay and vanished, and with it vanished also the 

ire. 

Oh, beantifu!—Oh, wondrous!—Oh, divine! A 
scale had fallen from my sight—and a marvellous 
glory was called forth upon the face of the earth. I 
saw millions and millions of spirits shooting to and fro 
athwart the air—spirits that my magic had yet never 
descried—spirits of rainbow hues, and quiverin 
with the joy that made their nature. Wherever 
cast my eye, life alone was visible. Every blade of 
grass swarmed with worlds invisible to the naked eye 
—but performing with mimic regularity all the 
courses of the human race; every grain of dust, every 
drop of water wasan universe—mapped into a thou- 
sand tribes, all fulfilling the grest destinies of Mor- 
tality, Love, Fear, Hope, Emulation, Avarice, Jeal- 
ousy, War, Death. My eyes had been touched with 
a glorious charm. And even in that, which to the 
casual eye would have been a mute, and solitary, and 
breathless hour, I was suddenly summoned into a 
dazzling atmosphere of life—every atom a world. 
And, bending my eyes below, I saw emerging from 
the tiny hollows of the earth, those fantastic and el- 
fin shapes that have been chiefly consecrated by your 
Northern Bards; forth they came merrily, merrily, 
dancing in the smooth sheen of the silent heavens, 
and chacing the swift-winged creatures, that searce- 
ly the glass of science can give to the eye. If all 
around was life, it was the life of enchantment and 
harmony—a subtle, pervading element of delight. 
Speech left me for very joy, and | gazed, thrilled 
and breathless, around me—entered, a3 it were, into 
the inner temples of the Great System of the Uni- 
verse, 


I looked round for the Fire—it was gone. I was 
alone amidst this new and populous creation, and I 
stretched myself oe beneatha tree, to sate 
myself withwonder. Asa Poet in the height of his 
delirium was my rapture—for my veins were filled 
with Poesy, which is intoxication—and my eyes had 
been touched with Poesy, which is the Creative 
Power—and the miracles before me were Poesy, 
which is the Enchanter’s Wand. 


Days passed, and the bright Demon which had so 
gifted me appeared not, nor yet did the spell cease, 
but every hour, every moment, new marvels rose. 
I could not walk—1 could not touch stone or herb, 
without coming into a new realm utterly different 
from those which I had seen, but equally filled with 
life—so that there was never a want of novelty; and 
had I been dcomed to pass my whole existence up- 
on three feet of earth, I might have spent that exist- 
ence in perpetual variety—in unsatisfied and eternal- 
ly new research. But most of all, when I sought 
Lyciah I felt the full gift I possessed; for in convers- 
ing with her my sense penetrated to her heart, and 
I felt, as with a magnetic sympathy, moving through 
its transparent purity, the thoughts and emotions 
that were all my own, 

By degrees I longed indeed to make her a sharer 
in my discovered realms; for I now slowly began to 
feel the weariness of a conqueror who reigns alone 
—none to share my power or partake the magnifi- 
cence in which I dwell. 


One day, even in the midst of angelic things that 
floated blissfully around me—so that | heard the low 
sweet melodies they hymned as they wheeled aloft, 
one day this pining, this sense of solitude in life—of 
satiety in glory, came upon me. And I said, ‘* but 
this is the imperfect state; why not enjoy the whole? 
Could I ascend to that high and empyreal Knowledge 
to which this is but a step, doubtless this dissatisfied 
sentiment would vanish; discontent arises because 
there is something still to attain; attainall, and dis- 
content must cease. Bright spirit,” cried I aloud, 
**to whom IL already owe so great a benefit, come to 
me now—why hast thou left me? Come and com- 
plete thy gifts. I see yet only the wonders of the 
secret poruon of the world, touch mine eyes that I 
mav see the cause of the wonders. I am surrounded 
with the air of life; let me pierce into the principle 
of thatlife. Bright Spirit, minister to thy servant!” 
Then | heard the sweet voice that had spoken in the 
Fire, but saw not the Fire itself. And the voice said 


unto me, 

**Son of the Wise Kings, I am here!” 

“J see thee not,” said lL. **Why hidest thou thy 
lustre?” 


“Thou seest the Half, and that very sight blinds 
thee to the Whole. This redundance and flow of 
life gushes from me as from its source. When the 
mid-course of the River is seen, who sees also its 
distant spring? In thee, not myself, is the cause that 
thou beholdest me not. I amasl was whenI bowed 
my crest to thy feet; but thine eyes are not what then 
they were!” 

“Thou tellest me strange things, O Demon!” said 
I; “for why, when admitted to a clearer sight of 


things, should my eyes be darkened alone when they 
turn to thee?” 

*‘Does not all knowledge, save the one right know- 
ledge, only lead men from the discovery of the Pri- 
mal Causes. As Imagination may soar aloft, and find 
new worlds, yet lose the solid truth—so thou may 
rise into the regions of a preternatural lore, yet re- 
ne Sorkilor and darklier from the clue to nature 

erself,’ 


I mused over the words of the spirit, but their sense 

seemed dim. 
**Canst thou not appear to me in thine old, wan, 

and undulating brightness?” said I, after a pause. 


‘Not until thine eyes receive power to behold 
me. 
*‘Aod when may I be worthy that power?” 


*‘When thou art thoroughly dissatisfied with thy 
present gifts.” 

**Dread Demon, I am so now.” 

** Wilt thou pass from this pleasant state at a ha- 
zard,—-not knowing that which may ensue. Behold 
all around thee is full of glory, and masical with joy! 
Wilt thou abandon that state for a dark and perilous 
Unknown?” 


** The Unknown is the passion of him who aspires 
to know.” 

‘* Pause; for it is a dread alternative,” said the 
Invisible. 

“ My heart beats steadily. —Come,—mine be the 
penalty of the desire!” 

‘* Thy wish is granted,” said the Spirit. 

Then straigi.tway a pang. quick, sharp, agonizing, 
shot through my heart. I felt the stream in my veios 
stand still, hardening into a congealed substance—— 
my throat rattled, I struggled against the grasp of 
some iron power. A terrible sense of my own im- 
potence seized me--my muscles refused—-my will, 
my voice fled—I was in the possession of some au- 
thority that had entered, and claimed, and usurped 
the citadel of mine own self. Then came a creepin 
of the flesh, a deadly sensation of ice and utter colde 
ness; and lastly, a blackness, deep and solid as a mass 
of rock, fell over the whole Earth—-I had entered 
Deatu! 

From this state I was roused by the voice of the 
Demon. ‘Awake, look forth!-—Thou hast thy de- 
sire!-—-Abide the penalty!” The darkness broke 
from the earth; the ice thawed from my veins; once 
more my senses were my servants. 


I looked, and behold 1 stood in the same spot, but 
how changed! The earth was one blue and crawle" 
ing mass of putridity; its rich verdure, its lofty trees, 
its sublime mountains, its glancing waters, had all 


green of the grass and the trees were rottenness, and 
the leaves (not each leat one and inanimate as they 
seemed to the common eye) were composed of my- 
riads of msects and puny reptiles, battened on the 
corruption from which they sprang. The waters 
swarmed with a leprous life—those beautiful shapes 
that I had seen in my late delusion were corrupt in 
their several parts, and from that corruption other 
creatures were generated living upon them. Ev 
breath of air was not air, a thin and healthful fluid, 
but a wave of animalculz, poisonous and fetid, (for 
the Airis the Arch Corrupter, hence all who breathe 
die; it is the slow, sure venom of Nature, pervading 
and rotting all things;) the light of the Heavens was 
the sickly, loathsome glare that steamed from the 
univeral Death in Life. The tiniest thing that moved 
—you beheld the decay moving through its veins, 
and that its corruption, unconscious to itself, engen- 
dered new tribes of life! The World was one dead 
carcase, from which every thing the world bore took 
its being. There was not such a thing as beauty !— 
there was not such a thing as life that did not gene- 
rate from its own corruption a loathsome life for 
others! LT looked down upon myself, and saw that 
my very veins swarmed with a motelike creation of 
shapes, springing into hideous existence from mine 
own disease, and mocking the Human Destiny with 
the same career of love, life, and death. Methought: 
it must bea spell, that change of scene would change, 
1 shut my eves with a frantic horror, and I fled fast, 
but blinded; and ever as I fled a low laugh rung. in 
my ears, and I stopped not till I was at the feet of 
Lyciah, for she was my first involuntary thought.— 
Whenever a care or fear possessed me, I had been 
wont to fly toher bosom, and charm my heart by the 
magic of her sweet voice. I was at the feet of Ly- 
ciah—I clasped her knees—I looked up imploringly 
into her face—God of my Fathers! the same curse 
attended me still! Her beauty was gone. There 
was no whole,—no one life in that Being whom I 
had so adored. Her life was composed of a million 
lives. Her stately shape, of atoms crumbling from 
each other, and so bringing about the ghastly state of 
corruption which reigned in ell else around. Her 
delicate hues, her raven hair, her fragrant lips—Pah! 
What, what, was my agony!—I turned from her 
again,—I shrank in loathing from her embrace,—I 
fled once more, on—on. I ascended a mountain, and 
looked down on the various leprosies of Earth.— 
Sternly | forced myself to the task; steruly I inhaled 
the knowledge I had sought; sternly I drank in the 
horrible penalty I had dared. 

** Demon,” cried, “‘ appear, and receive my 
ecrse!”” 

** Lo, I am by thy side evermore,” said the voice. 
Then I gazed and saw the Fire by my side; and I saw 
that it was the vivid light that the jaws of Rottenness 
emits; and in the midst of the light, which was as its 
shroud and garment, stood a Giant Shape—that was 


ried. I gazed upun the Demon with an appalled yet 
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been the deceit of my previous blindness; the very» . 


the shape of a Corpse that had been formonths bu- ~ 
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unquailing eye, and,‘as I gazed, I recognized in thoee 
ghastly to the Female Spi- 
rit that had granted me the first fatal gift. But ex- 
aggerated, enlarged, dead,—Beauty rotted into hor- 
ror. 
‘I am that which thou didst ask to see face to face. 
I am the The — of Life.” 

‘“©Of Life! Out, horrible mocker!—hast thou no 
other name?” 

** T have! and that name is Corruption!” 

‘Bright Lamps of Heaven,” I cried, lifting my 
eyes in anguish from the loathly Charnel of the Uni- 
versal Earth; ‘‘and is this, which men call ‘ Nature,’ 
is this the sole Principle of the World?” 


AsI spoke, the huge ecarcase beneath my feet 
trembled. And over the face of the Corpse beside 
me there fell a fear. Andlo! the Heavens were lit 
up with a pure and glorious light, and from the 
midst of them there came forth A Voice, which rol- 
led slowly over the whole face of the charnel earth 
as the voice of thunder above the valley of the shep 
herd. ‘ Such,” said the Voice, ‘‘is Nature, if thou 
acceptest Nature as the first Cause—such is the Uni- 
verse without a God!” 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 18382. 


NIGHT SCENES—WATCHMEN, 


From the specimens already given through our 
columns, we think our readers, or some of them, are 
quite disposed to peruse more of the productions of 
Theodore P. Fay, the talented author of ‘Dreams 
and Reveries.” We therefore submit to them the 
following clever article from the same pen, from a 
late number of the Mirror:— 


WATCHMEN. 


These gentlemen of the night want a jog on the 
elbow, if only to awaken them. The population of 
the city is annually becoming so greatly augmented, 
that the task of keeping in order, during these long 
warm summer nights, such a medley as are here con- 
gregated together, from all quarters of the globe, is 
a matter of some difficulty. The influence of a 
tempting night upon some folks is unaccountable.— 
It is a species of inebriation. They get tipsey on 
moonlight, and go about breaking windows, kicking 
over barrels, stoning lamp-glasses, and knocking at 

ople’sdoors with most unceremonious familiarity. 

our real men of wit are such merry fellows!— 
Sometimes a platoon of young rip-stavers, with 
long lighted cigars in their mouths, and iron heelsto 
their boots, tramp over the pavements, hallooing, 
swearing, laughing obstreperously, and shouting 
forth fragments of operas, old ballads and serenades, 
in amanner which would have reflected no discre- 
dit on Stentor, the Greek; whose voice, the histo- 
rians assure us, was louder than those of fifty men 
together. We have heard most rare caricatures of 
vocalists by these night-wanderers. We have detect- 
ed a drunken imitation of Jones, which had that 
gentleman been within hail, might have made him 
retire from the stage in dismay; and occasionally one 
of Sinclair’s cadenzas, a half note or so out of tune, 
is delivered in a bass voice like a cow’s low. Al- 
though these are friendly parties, they are boister- 
ous, and we would have the watchmen silence their 
vulgar clamors, or commend them to a board bed.— 
After having reposed one or two nights ona bench 
in the watch-house, and been handed by daybreak 
out of the police-office, with one of Mr. Wyman’s 

entlemanly reprimands, our young city wags might 

earn more respect for other people’s comfort. 


There is another image which crosses one often 
in the lonely streets. It appears in the shape of a 
genteelly dressed man, his linen wristbands fallen, 
some how or other, considerably below the cuffs of 
his coat, his collar turned down, his vest unbutton- 
ed, his hat a little on one side of his head, and evi- 
dently holding its place over his left eye on a very 
precarious tenure, for he is reeling along with as 
many tacks and turns as a sail-boat beating against 
the wind. He isa gentlemaa,—that is, what passes 
for such in the day time, You would not know him 
to-morrow, when he is just out from the warm bath. 
He has wealth and fashion, and is making his way 
home from a late dinner, aided by an indistinct re- 
collection of the streets. The pavement now heaves 
and sinks beneath his feet like the deck of a ship at 
sea. He savors of wine and cigar-smoke detestably ; 
and you think, as he staggers with a ludicrous air 
from the wall to the curb-stone, and then back again 
from the curb-stone to the wall, that he must inevi- 
tably dash his brains out, if he has any. Perhaps 
there is a sweet wife at home waiting, and waiting 
and waiting for him, till care, and disgust, and mor- 
tification, and want of sleep. have turned her cheek 
ashy pale, senta nervous shuddering through her 
beautiful form, and moistened her eyes with glisten- 
ing, unregarded tears; eyes which once swayed every 
thought, and lighted every hope of even that un- 
steady gentleman, who will now stumble over her at 
the threshold, without hearing the sighs which burst 
from her bosom, or feeling the look of horror and 
shame with which she turns away her streaming face. 
How soon the sacred fire of love dies on the altar of 
matrimony, unless purer breath than that of ordina- 
ry passion keep it alive; unless in the mingling 


erland is taken from a most valuable and excellent 


of two minds, there be intellect and taste, alove of | 
nature and a reverence for virtue and genius, to 
chasten and subdue the poor influences of bodily in- 
firmity, and elevate affection above the coramon de- 
sires of earth! 

You will scarcely have time to indulge in the se- 
cret pleasure of a sentiment before encountering 
some other interruption. It may be a carriage eram- 
med with acrew of reckless sailors, just landed, per- 
adventure, from some voyage around the world, and 
in a fair way to dissipate the fruits of all their labor 
ina week. Their feet are sticking out of the win- 
dow; one is singing, one screaming, one laughing, 
and the wheels of the carriage all the time thun- 
dering over the stones. They will break the sleep, 
perhaps, of a thousand families; some sick, some 
dying. We have stood by the bed of death and had 
its ghastly stillness violated by such sounds of coarse 
em The effect on the nerves is peculiar. It 
jars through them like a galvanic battery. You 
have been, unconsciously, moving around with noise- 
less step and speaking below your breath, and you 
tremble that a clamour so regardless and unthinking 
should pass over the sleeping form, dear and sacred 
perhaps to your affections, till you recollect that, by 
no earthly clamour, can that sleep be ever again bro- 
ken or disturbed. Often the ear is startled by the 
sudden sharp ery of ‘*Watch! watch! watch!” redo- 
lent of bloody and perilous associations. On such 
occasions, a large mob is very soon collected.-~ 
Where they all come from, heaven only knows.— 
One moment a gaze around discovers a solitude—a 
desert—a waste like the ocean—a fairy land—a city 
of thedead. The streets stretch away on every side 
with their long perspectives, their dim walls of va- 
rious houses with closed shutters, the abandoned 
squares, not echoing with a single tread. A dog, 
peradventure, comes crouching and doubtful towards 
you, (itis strange, that these animals are singularly 
docile in the streets late at night, as if the solitude 
affected them, and they rejoiced to meet any living 
creature, though a stranger, ) or a cat darts, with the 
rapidity of lightning almost half across the street— 
stops, listens, looks, bristles up on three legs, and 
if you do but sneeze, or turn—whew—she is off, she 
knows best,where, but for all you can see, she has 
leaped through a brick wall, or climbed up a light- 
ning rod. But on the occurrence of any commotion, 
presto—change—and you have a crowd of people, 
all ready dressed, with canes and cigars. We notice 
the same curious facility of change on the springing 
up of ashower. The thousands of passengers are, 
one moment, walking by, without umbrellas—a 
cloud scuds across the sky—a few large drops patter 
down on the broad flag-stones, and forthwith every 
one passes you gravely with an umbrella spread out 
above him, as it he had before carried it in his vest 
pocket. 

We reside, for the present, in a part of the city 
which isapparently a favourite with these precious 
peace disturbers and sleep breakers. Many a plea- 
sant dream they have cut off. The other night we 
had crossed the Atlantic, and were just entering that 
enormous reservoir of human beings—London, when 
a fellow (we long to hear our friend the recorder tell 
him, ** Hold up your right hand, John—the other 
one,” at the court of Sessions,) brougut us back to 
this cholera-stricken city with the ery of ** Watch! 
watch!” It was certainly repeated thirty times, and, 
as far as we could judge without success. In the in- 
tervals there were loud words—oaths, execrations, 
accusations, explanations, wrestling, fighting, re- 
monstrances, and all tapering off again at last with 
the cry of *‘watch! watch!”? As the time passed, the 
fray grew more furious, and language was screamed 
from their lips, enough to make the blood of any 
ordinary human being run cold in his veins. Upon 
the ears of how many a female these execrable blas- 
phemies fell, we cannot say. In a city, however, 
you can scarcely speak aloud through the street at 
night, but your words will go to the heart of many 
that are sick and wretched. Ore instance, on this 
occasion, we learned subsequently. It was the case 
of a delicate and lovely woman, long ill of a harrow- 
ing and dangerous disease, which had just then 


reached its crisis. Fora protracted period she had | . 


been sleepless and racked with pains and fever. As 
this night advanced, the physicians spoke cheering- 


ly, declaring that she must sleep, and be quiet— | 


‘‘every thing depended on that.” She was the wife 
of one whose every earthly hope hung on her reco- 
very, and he watched over her with a tremulous and 
throbbing heart, as the tortures passed away from 
her wasted frame, and the blessed speli of slumber 
closed her languid eyes. At this moment, beneath 
bis windows, burst forth the debauched, reckless re- 
velry of these, to him, fiends incarnate. The ten- 
der, frail creature, started up terrified and trembling; 
timid by nature, and more so by long disease, she 
was frightened by the tumult, and her pure soul 
shocked by the execrable shriekings, attered with 
impunity by ene and ruffians, The agitation 
again threw her into a fever, and she died. 


WILLIAM TELL. 
The following extract respecting the hero of Switz- 


work, the History of Switzerland, which forms the 
30th volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia: 


William Tell, who was one of the sworn at Rath 
and noted for his high and daring spirit, exposed 
himself to arrest by Gessler’s myrmidons, for pass- 


ing the hat without obeisance. hispers of conspi- 


racy had already reached the vogt, and he expect- 
ed to extract some further evidence from Tell upon 
the subject. Offended by the man’s obstinate silence, 
he gave loose to his tyrannical humor, and knowing 
that Tell was a good archer, commanded him to 
shoot from a distance at an apple on the head of his 
child. God, says an old chronicler, was with him: 
and vogt, who had not expected such a specimen of 
skill and fortune, now cast about for new ways to 
entrap the object of his malice; and seeing a second 
arrow in his quiver, asked him what that was for?— 
Tell replied evasively, that such was the usual prac- 
tice of archers. Not content with this reply, the 
vogt pressed on him farther, and assured him of his 
life whatever the arrow might have been meant for. 
**Vogt,”’ said Tell, ‘*had I shot my child, the second 
shaft was tor thee; and be assured I should not have 
missed my marka second time.” Transported with 
rage, not unmixed with terror, Gestler exclaimed, 
‘“Tell! I have promised thee life, but thou shalt pas 
itin a dungeon.” Accordingly, he took a boat with 
his captive, intending to transport him across the 
lake to Kussnacht in Schwylz in defiance of the com- 
mon right of the distriet, which provided that its 
natives Should not be kept in confinement beyond its 
borders. A sudden storm on the lake overtook the 
party; and Gessler was obliged to give orders to 
oose Tell from his fetters, and commit the helm to 
his hands, as he was known for a skilful steersman. 
Tell guided the vessel to the foot of the great Axen- 
berg, where a ledge of rocks, distinguished to this 
day as Tell’s plattorm, presented itself asthe only 
landing place for leagues around. Here he seized 
his cross bow, and escaped by a daring leap, leaving 
the skiff to wrestle among the billows. The vogt 
also escaped the storm, but only to meet a fate more 
signal from Tell’s bow in the narrow pass near 
Kussnacht. The tidings of his death not only en- 
hanced the courage of the people, but also alarmed 
the vigilance of their rulers and greatly increased 
the dangers of the conspirators, who kept quiet.— 
These occurrences marked the close of 1307. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


The following verses, entitled ** Waltz Spirit,” 
are from an unpublished volume of Poems, mostly 
written to amuse a leisure hour occurring at mo- 
ments in the intervals of a very busy life. 

Poets are plentier far than blackberries. Every 
one is in some respects a poet. Some think in poet- 
ry—some feel in poetry—some write in poetry, and 
some are weak enough to publish in poetry. None 
but those who make it the absorbing passion of life, 
such as Milton, Shakspeare, &c. should ever cast 
his bread on the water. A few verses now and then 


are tolerable enough; but nothing further, if you- 


mean to acquire reputation, property, money, a Con- 
gresship, or a wife. Judge Story, one of the great- 
est luminaries of the United States Supreme Bench, 
regrets the day he ever published a large volume of 
good poetry, or rather from good to middling, as they 
would speak of herrings or codfish. 


‘THE WALTZ SPIRIT. 
I. 


Oh, Waltz Spirit! Waltz Spirit! 
Come along! come along! 
Dost see it? dost hear it? 
Love, music, and song. 


Il. 


The fire-fly—the fire-fly 
Is sparkling in air; 

Breezes sigh—brcezes sigh 
As deep as despair, 


iif. 


Shut the lattice, my dove, 
Nought intrudes here to-night; 
Waltz, music, gay love, 
Give us smiles and eyes bright. 


IV. 


Hands into hands steal— 
Then softly the waist 

’*S wound about—what a thrill 
Quivers through every breast! 


Slow, slowly they move; 
Leaning here—leaning there— 

Send us down, charming love, 
Thy brilliantest air. 


VI. 
Round they go—round they go, 
The wusic breathes brighter; 
Now the heel—now the toe, 
Now quicker—now lighter. 


VIL. 
Rosy cheeks and bright faces 
On that sofa are shining; 
There the youth half embraces 
The maiden reclining. 


The gas lights are burning, 
The babes to rest; 
Gay waltzers fast tarning— 

Are as buoyant as blest! 


Oh, piano! piano! 

What love thou breath’st round us; 
Thou drop’st like the manna— 

In a spell thou hast bound us. 


X. 
Each heart is exulting, 
Each breast is o’erflowing, 
Each dancer is vaulting, 
Each soul deeply glowing. 


XI. 
The raven locks fly 
Like autumn’s dark leaves; 
Bright sparkles the eye, 
The snowy breast heaves. 


XII. 
See that foot! see that foot! 
What an ancle is there! 
Now the right—now the left— 
What an air! what an air! 


» Joy! rapt joy! 
What a bright being thou! 
Oh, love! throbbing love! 
Thou enter’st me now. 


XIV. 
There she goes—there she goes— 
Dark tresses still i= 
See that cheek!—the red rose 
Was ne’er half so glowing. 


XV. 
Now she’s bending—she’s bending 
Like a reed to the breeze; 
Now she’s wending—she’s wending 
Like a sylph round the trees, 


XVL. 
Eye glances on eye, 
Lip almost meets lip, 
Sigh mixes with sigh, 
hall I laugh? shall I weep? 


XVIL 
Cheek blushes on cheek, 
Soft bosom meets bosom— 
Can you seek? can you seek 
Other moment to choose him? 


XVIII. 
Oh, Waltz Spirit! Waltz Spirit! 
Come along! come along! 
Dost see it? dost hear it? 
Love, music, and song. G. 


We know the interest that is felt among our play- 


goers and dramatic critics, at the progress which the 
Kembles continue to make in the good graces of our 


neighbours of New York—and it is therefore we en- 


deavour to serve up an opinion from oneor another 


of our intelligent contemporaries of that eity, as the 


‘fair foreigner” and her celebrated father appear in 
new characters. The play at the Park Theatre ou! 
Monday evening, was Venice Preserved—Miss K. 
as Belvidere, the Father as Pierre, and Mr. Keppel 
as Jaffier. ‘* Though the pressure of other matter,” 


says the New York American, “leaves room for — 


but a word upon the performances last night, we 
cannot help saying, that Miss Kemble’s acting, in 
Belvidere, was equal to any praise, and if a doubt of 


her amazing powers had remained it must have been — 


removed by the effect produced upon an overflowing 
house before the end of the second act of the piece. 


The tones of her voice when pleading with the con- | ! 
spirators not to be separated from her husband, were — 


irresistible in their pathos; every gesture was nature, 
and in the appalling look she gave Jaffier when he al- 
lowed her to be torn away from him, there was 4 
soul in every feature of her countenance. 
tain came down amid cheers and bravos, and three 
distinct rounds of applause followed after it fell.— 
Keppel’s Jaffier, which might have been worse play- 
ed, was well received. Kemble dressed and looked 
the “gay and bold faced” Pierre more strikingly 
than we ever recollect upon these boards. His 
gallant bearing seemed to excite general admiration; 
but his playing, though fine, by no means supplanted 
Cooper in our best remembrance of the part.” 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S WORKS, 


The Harpers, of New York, have entered upon a | 


new enterprize—the republication of Miss Edge- 
worth’s works, the whole to be embraced in nine 
volumes. The Harpers are the most liberal pub- 
lishers in America; and those who really desire to 
foster literature, whether native or exotic, should 
make it a point to patronize all their undertakings. 
To the Harpers, more than to any other publishers in 
this country, are we indebted for many valuable ac- 


cessions to our American libraries, and we sincerely _ 


trust that the noble and liberal spirit in which they 
have conducted, and continue to conduct their exten- 
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sive printing establishment, will meet with its pro- 
per reward through the liberality of the American 
community. 

An American edition of Miss Edgeworth’s Works 
isa desideratum in literature. All of us know some- 
thing of Miss Edgeworth; even our ‘‘ green girls” 
and ‘ superficial young men” talk of her produc- 
tions; but all who mingle much in society are aware 
that, comparatively speaking, her works are to the 
ordinary reader in this country, a ‘ sealed foun- 
tain.” In intelligent, and especially in literary s0- 
ciety in England, it is not so. To be ignorant of 
all the prominent beauties in all the prominent pro- 
ductions of Miss Edgeworth, is to be ignorant in- 
deed; and it is therefore we rejoice, that through the 
enterprize of the Harpers, the American reader is 
about to be afforded an opportunity of perusing and 
possessing, at a low rate, all the productions of one 
who is properly considered an honour to her sex, as 
well as an honour to human intellect and to English 
literature. 

The first volume of the Harpers’ edition of Miss 
Edgeworth’s worksis got up with great taste, con- 
tains two beautiful engravings, and embraces within 
its pages ‘‘Castle Rackrent,” ‘‘Essay on Irish Bulls,” 
an ‘* Essay on the Noble Science of Self-Justifica- 
tion,” ‘* The Forester,” the ‘‘ Prussian Vase,” and 
the “Good Aunt;” the whole comprised within the 
limits of less than five hundred pages. 


We cordially recommend the work to the public 
as one of iotrinsic merit, and suchas deserves the 
most liberal encouragement. It may be had of 
Messrs. French & Perkins, No. 159 Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


We have nserted below an interesting extract from 
‘¢ Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley” which we consider as particularly appro- 
priate, as it shows the misfortunes inflicted on the 
western states by the depreciation of the currency, 
and the influence of the Bank of the United States, 
in rectifying these disorders. The opinion of Mr. 
Flint deserves the serious attention of those to whom 
the interests of the western country are now entrust- 
ed, since it now depends mainly on them to decide 
how far the evils so truly described by the author, 
shall be permitted to reeur by the destruction of the 
Bank of the United States. 


*¢ This flood of emigrants of course increased the 
amount of transport, and gave new impulse to enter- 
prise of every sort. Lands rose above their value, 
and speculation in them became a raging epidemic. 
Money, put in circulation by the sale of lands, 
abounded in the country. Town making, steamboat 
building, in short, every species of speculation, was 
carried to a ruinous excess. Mercantile importa- 
tions filled the country with foreign goods. ‘There 
were no reasonable foundations to the schemes and 
no limits to the extravagance of the people. To give 
a more fatal extension and efficacy to the mania of 
speculation, banks were multiplied in all the little 
towns and villages of the west, whose spurious paper, 
not predicated upon banking principles, nor based 
upon capital, answered the turn of speculation, as 
long as the excitement of confidence lasted. The 
consequence of all this was, that lands rose to double 
and triple their natural value, and were bought up 
by speculators. One good effect resulted from the 

eneral mischief, Improvements, which would never 

ave been contemplated in another state of things, 
multiplied. Towns were built up with good and 
permanent houses. In three years from the close of 
the war, things had received a new face along the 
great water courses, and in all the favourable points 
of the interior.” 

** Meanwhile, this unnatural state of things could 
not last long. The tide began to ebb, and things to 
settle to their natural level, The first indication of 
this change was, the failure of the banks, at first as 
rare occurrences; but these failures soon became so 
numerous and common, that the paper, except of 
the banks of Louisiana, Mississippi, and a very few of 
the interior banks, became as useless as any other 
wrapping paper. We have not the data for calculat- 
ing the amount of loss in the western country; and 
patience and moderation of feeling would fail us, in 
contemplating the enormous mischiefs of legislative 
swindling. An inconceivable quantity of paper per- 
ished, not in the hands of the speculators, and those 
who had been efficient in generating it; for they fore- 
saw the approaching ruin, and passed the spurious 
paper away, before the bubble of confidence, on 
which it was predicated, burst. It finally rested, and 
perished in the hands of farmers and mechanics,— 
the honest and the useful members of the communi- 
ty, who had fairly earned the value of the money. 
May it be a perpetual warning to the legislatures of 
the west, not to allow demagogues to trifle with their 
interests, in the introduction of banking schemes 
based upon any other foundation, than solid capital. 
A more enormous engine of mischief and dishonesty 
never was introduced into a community, 


—— 


‘“‘Lands experienced almost a perpendicular fall. 
Emigration was suspended. Money ceased to flow 
into the country from that source. Thedepreciated 
money of the country banks was no lo received 
in payment. The merchants had sold out on credit 
the immense amount of goods which they had 
brought into the country, and the debtors had no 
means of payment left to enable them to make re- 
mittances, All the specie of the country made its 
way to the Atlantic country to pay for the goods im- 
ported thence. Credit was at an end, and universal 
distress prevailed. In some of the states, after some 
experiments of quackery, the legislatures began to 
consult experience, and desisted from violent politi- 
cal remedies, which in the end are sure to aggravate 
the disease. In other legislatures, where they had 
not yet learned, that the bills made by an engra- 
ver, and signed by a president and cashier of a 
bank with a name, are not necessarily money, they 
passed laws, whimsically called relief laws, appa- 
rently from the misery and confusion they created. 
And there was a new deluge of bank paper in a 
new form, to remedy the distress occasioned by 
the failure of the old. In Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Missouri, the legislatures plunged deepest. into the 
abyss of relief laws. Loan offices emitted money on 
the faith of the state, pledged for its redemption. 
It was soon in the hands of speculators, purchased 
at a fourth of its nominal value. It was directl 
ascertained that the remedy was worse than the dis- 
ease. This evil was longest persisted in, where it 
would have been supposed, it would be relinquished 
first, in Kentucky, the common mother of the west- 
ern states, opulent, enlightened, and teeming with 
men of education and intelligence. So it will ever 
be, when the rash and presuming legislate, and pre- 
dicate their schemes on wild theory, and not on the 
sure teaching of age, tried wisdom, experience, and 
the analogy of the past.”? 

‘In furnishing a remedy for the incalculable mis- 
chief and misery occasioned by universal want of 
confidence in the local banks, and bank paper, the 
only currency suited to the wants of the west, no in- 
fluence was felt to be so prompt and salutary, as the 
establishment of branches of the bank of the United 
States among us. It would be easy to show, that 
local and state banks, however they may meet the 
necessities of commerce, when established in large 
commercial towns, with extensive capital, always 
promptly convertible into specie, and however they 
may be adequate to furnish a sound currency for a 
narrow circle in their immediate vicinity, are not 
suited to the position, and the extensive,, distant, 
commercial relations of the west. Although this 
country abundantly possessed that, for which money 
and bank paper stand as the representatives, our dis- 
tance from the emporiums of commerce on the sea 
board, and their dear bought experience of the for- 
mer worthlessness of our banks, forbade reasonable 
expectation, that our local paper could be received 
as a sound currency, beyond the immediate vicinity 
of its issue. In this establishment was provided a 
banking system, much better adapted to the wants 
of an interior country, than of the maritime capi- 
tals, enabling the people to obtain loans commen- 
surate with their established credit, and to find in 
the post office the medium of sure and prompt re- 
mittance of a circulation every were uniform, and 
enabling the remotest western dealer to remit to 
the most distant Atlantic town, and to receive remit- 
tances at his writing desk. Western travellers, too, 
rapidly increasing in numbers, passing to the re- 
motest points, were relieved from the intolerable 
annoyance of dealing with a broker at the interval of 
every hundred miles, and continual altereations at 
taverns and stage offices, as often reminded, that a 
citizen in one district was a stranger in another of 
the same country. 

‘*Between the general failure of the western banks 
and the operation of this system, western dealers 
were driven to the extremely burdensome and pre- 
carious resource of specie in their foreign transac- 
tions. Business and trade were brought to a dead 
pause. Words would be unavailing to convey an 
idea of the embarrassment and distress occasioned by 
this order of things. ‘Ihe evils were spread along a 


course of two thousand miles; and were experienced | 


in the remote cabins, as well as the towns and villa- 
ges on the rivers. ‘Though of an efficacy to create 
much misery, they were so concealed from the pub- 
lic eye and ear, as to create little sympathy or com- 
miseration for the sufferers. It will be well if his- 
tory and remembrante preserve these salutary les- 
sons, as solemn warnings to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar bank mania for the future. 

**The result of a sound and uniform currency was 
seen in the restoration of business and credit; and 
commerce sprung up, like a Phenix, from its ashes. 
Shapeless and mean looking villages became towns; 
and the towns in neatness and beauty began to com- 
pare with those in the Atlantic country. The best 
evidence of the change, wrought by this order of 
things, is, that produce and every species of vendible 
property, rose to double and triple its value, during 
the season of general embarrassment. Since then, 
the progress of the west in improvement and pros- 
perity, has been as rapid as her citizens could rea- 
sonably desire.” 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 

A single volume of more than four hundred pages 
has just been published, entitled a ‘* Vew Gazetteer 
or Geographical Dictionary of North America and 
the West Indies,” It has been prepared and compiled 


by Bishop Davenport, of Wilmington, Del.—the 
publishers are George M‘Dowell & Son, of Balti- 
more—and the stereotype printer, J. Howe, of Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘The work has been compiled with great 
care and judgment, and is probably one of the best 
of the kind that has ever appeared in this country. 
It contains a general description of North America 
—a general description of the United States—the 
Declaration of Independence and Constitution of the 
United States—a description of all the States, coun- 
ties, cities, towns, villages, ports, seas, harbours, 
capes, rivers, mountains, lakes, canals, rail-roads, 
&e. &c., in or connected with the country—with the 
extent, boundaries and natural productions of each 
State; the bearing and distance of remarkable places 
from each other, and of each from the city of Wash- 
ington, with the population of each, according to the 
census of 1830. It also embraces many tables in re- 
lation to the commerce, revenue, debt, and institu- 
tions of our republic. 

In the compilation of this work, Bishop Davenport 
has resorted to the most authentic sources, and the 


y | utmost care has been taken to render the information 


in all respects accurate. The first few pages of the 
publication are oceupied by a description of North 
America—then follows a description of the United 
States—then Statistical Tables in relation to the 
different States and Territories—then the Constitu- 
tion with its amendments—then the names of the 
Presidents of the Continental Congress—then the 
names of the principal officers under the Federal 
Constitution up to the present or seventh administra- 
tion, inclusive—then the history of the individual 
States, with the boundaries, extent, population, num- 
ber of counties, rivers, &c. &c. of each. The whole 
constitutes an important compendium of valuable in- 
formation, and being published under the auspices 
of so reputable a personage as Bishop Davenport, is 
every way entitled to public confidence and patron- 
age. The book is well got up throughout, and may, 
we presume, be obtained of most of the booksellers 
of Philadelphia. 


SELECTIONS. 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY AFTER HER 
MARRIAGE, 


BY JUDGE HERTTELL OF NEW YORK. 


The following letter **to a young lady” originally 
appeared several years ago, in the Evening Journal. 
It is written in a style unusually agreeable, and 
breathes, throughout, a spirit of gentleness and ex- 
cellent sense, which no young person can read with- 
out pleasure and instruction. Numerous solicitations 
have been made for its republication in the Mirror, 
and we are happy to gratify our correspondents, and 
also pay a merited compliment to the esteemed au- 
thor.—Eds. Y. Mirror. 

‘*You are now married, and as is usual on such oc- 
casions, your friends and acquaintances will profess 
to wish you joy. Many will do so as an act of com- 
mon civility, feeling little or nothing of the senti- 
ment which the words import. When, however, I 
express a solitude tor your welfare, 1 think I am en- 
titled to the credit of meaning something more than 
the performance of an empty cerernony. But when 
congratulating you, | know no better way of proving 
the sincerity of my professions, than by tendering 
you my advice asto some of the means I deem ne- 
cessary to be pursued in order to render your new 
situation a matter of real felicitation. 

‘‘Young people are very apt to think, if they think 
at all on the subject, that when they get married their 
cares are all seattered to the winds, and that their 
happiness is secured for life. So far from the truth is 
such a thought, that when reality awakens them from 
the dream of uninterrupted bliss, they find their sor- 
rows certainly doubled, and whether their joys are to 
be inereasad or not, depends mostly on themselves; 
and they will still find causes enough to interrupt 
their happiness, though each should do their best to 
prevent or counteract them. One thing is certain, 
that the married state may be made more happy than 
the single life, or it may become a state of perfect 
wretchcdness; and whether your present situation Is 
o be better than that you exchanged for it, depends 
much or mostly on yourself. It is therefore a mat- 
ter the first in order, as well as the first in importance 
to you, that you should endeavour to ascertain the 
means best calculated to secure a continuance of that 
happiness which doubtless you expected to experi- 
ence in the wedded life. On this subject I will en- 
deavour to assist you. 

‘That you were happy during the period spent in 
courtship, you will not deny. ‘That you were so, 
arose from the consciousness that you loved and were 
beloved in return; and from the pleasing hope or 
moral certainty that you would attain the object of 
your affections. This hope is realized, and that you 
are happy now, you need no one to tell you. If itis 
the reciprocated affections of your husband which 
make you happy @ is yours which make him s0; 


hence mutual affections constitute the source of connue 
bial bliss; and it is equally true that the infelicity of 
the married state, follows the loss of those affections, 
On the continuance of the affections, then, no less 
than on the choice of a husband, depends your hap- 
piness in the wedded life. ‘The means to insure a 
continuance of those affections, is the subject next in 
course for your consideration. 

**So numerous are the instances in which married 
people have lost their affections for each other, that 
the unreflecting have hastily concluded that it is easi- 
er to acquire than retain them. If this be true, it goes 
to prove that you should be more assiduous to retain 
the affections of your husband, than you were to gain 
them. But it 1s not true to the extent which many 
believe. It is very unphilosophical to argue, that 
like causes will not produce like effects—or that the 
effect will cease, though the cause be continued. 
The truth most probably is, that when the affections 
of married people become extinct, it is owing to 
their neglect to continue the causes by which those afe 
fections were first elicited. What man in his senses, 
if he knew the disposition of the lady he addressed, 
would fall in love with a sour, sulky, brawling, ill- 
natured woman? It is the opposite qualities which 
he sees, or thinks he sees in the lady of his choice, 
of which he becomes enamoured. It is a counte- 
nance illumined with smiles, eyes beaming with in- 
telligence, a mouth flowing with sweetness and good 
nature—in short, a deportment indicative of modes- 
ty, mildness, and benignity, to which he pays the 
homage of his heart. If such were the cruses by 
which were quickened the tenderness of the lover, 
rely on it, that nothing short of those will insure the 
affections of the husband; for when the causes sub- 
side, the effects must necessarily cease, and then 
misery and wretchedness will become the inmates of 
your household. 

‘** More of the happiness of married people is in- 
volved in their conduct during the first year, than in 
any succeeding period of their connubial association. 
There are probably but few instances where persons 
newly married do not discover, and that too in an 
early period of their matrimonial relation, each in 
the other, some trait of character which had before 
escaped their observation—and much, very much, of 
the felicity of their lives, depends on the course they 
may pursue on those occasions. Should the newly 
discovered faults or follies of the husband appear to 
be such as to preclude the hope of their being cor- 
rected, however unpleasant the task, the wife’s easi- 
est course will be to endeavour to accommodate her- 
selfto them. If she cannot bring her circumstances 
to her mind, the alternative is to try to bring her 
mind to her circumstances. Custom and habit tend 
to lessen the effect of evils which cannot be destroy- 
ed; and common prudence will induce her to conceal 
from her husband her knowledge of those faults of 
his which she cannot expect to obviate, because it 
will not increase his affections for her, should he 
think that hers for him are in the wane. If a woman 
would correct the faults or follies of her husband, 
she should reflect that she can only do it by means of 
her influence over him—that she has, in general, no 
other influence than what arises from his affections 
for her—that the continuance of these depends on 
the continuance of the causes by which they first 
were kindled:—and you may rest assured, that what- 
ever female patience, mildness, good humour, and 
tender affection cannot accomplish with a husband, 
frowns, sulks, sharp reproofs, and ill-natured re- 
proaches never can achieve. By the former he ma 
be soothed and softened into complaisance, and wile 
lingly led to abandon a foible or a fault; but the lat- 
ter will inevitably tend to sour his mind, to curdle 
all the milk of human kindness in his bosom, warm 
his resentment, excite his opposition, and confirm 
him in error. 


** My acquaintance with your husband, has indue- 
ed me to believe, that his whole heart and soul ac- 
company his affections and aversions; and that it de- 
pends much or mostly on the exercise of your pru- 
dence and discretion, whether he will be to youa 
kind and tender husband, or an unpleasant and unin- 
teresting associate. Perhaps you are about to ask, 
if the wife must make all, and the husband no sacri- 
fice to promote connubial concord and domestic 
peace? I mean no such thing—on the contrary, so 
much depends on your mutual endeavours, that with- 
out the husband’s, the wife’s cannot succeed, But 
the path [have pointed out for you to take, is the 
surest, nay the only one to be pursued to produce or 
continue infim the disposition to a corresponding 
course of measures. Can that be called a sacrifice 
which promotes domestic bliss? As well may he be 
said to sacrifice his money who gives it for a larger 
sum. 

‘¢ You will be disappointed if you expect your hus- 
band’s face always to be the sporting place of smiles 
and graces, or his mind at all times attuned to the 
soft melody of harmonious strains— 


‘* As well expect eternal sunshine, cloudless skies, 
As men forever temperate, calm and wise.” * 


Sickness, disappointment, and perplexity in his busi- 
ness, and a thousand nameless causes, cannot but 
sometimes operate to disturb his mind, depress his 
spirits, and becloud his visage; producing, perhaps 
unusual taciturnity, or a strain of language not re- 
markable for its mellifluent cadences. This is not 
the occasion on which he is to be met with a corres- 
ponding deportment on the part of his wife. It is ra- 
ther the time when the exercise of all her philosophy 
is indispensable, a time when her temper is to be 


tried, her heart probed, and her affections put to 
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the test; the time when by her kind, soft, and sym- 
a language, and a countenance and conduct 

earing testimony to its sincerity, that he is to be 
comforted at least with the reflection, that he hasa 
friend in adversity as well asin prosperity, » partner 
in his sorrows as in his joys. I may possibly be 
singular in the opinion, but | could never entertain 
the fullest confidence even in the virtue of that fe- 
male whose sympathies could not be excited by the 
sorrows of others; and surely a wife cannever appear 
80 interesting and amiable in the eyes of her husband, 
as when he seesher melting with kindness to him, 
and sorrowing for his sorrows. In short, it should 
be the object of your unremitted attention, to make 
him feel that his home is’‘a place of refuge from his 
cares,a sanctuary from the frowns of adverse fortune, 
and he will seek it as naturally as he would desire 
his own felicity. But when a husband ceases to re- 
gard his home as the happiest place on earth, he will 
shun it as he would fly bis troubles; and as it often 
happens, will take the road to ruin, and seek at the 
alehouse, the gaming table, or more indecent places, 
a refuge from domestic broils, the consequences of 
— though often seen, are too disgusting for de- 
tail. 

**It could not be deemed a compliment to your 
husband’s taste, to suppose he would be entirely in- 
different to your dress, or pleased to see you careless 
in this respect, either at home or abroad. ‘Those 
wives have not reflected much, who think a slip-shod 
slattern hazards nothing of her husband’s good opi- 
nion; or that the lack of neatness in domestic dress is 
not a certain indication of her indolence and the dis- 
ordered aspect of her habitation. If your husband 
loves you, he could not but feel somewhat of disap- 

intment, should the personal appearance of his wife 
be much inferior to that of the girl he courted, or to 
the generality of those females with whom you may 
happen to associate. He cannot but make compari- 
sons, and it should be your care that they should not 
result in your disadvantage. 

‘‘Extravagance in dress should also be avoided as 
ill calculated to increase the respectability of a mar- 
ried lady, and it sometimes occasions surmises no 
wise creditable to the female character. Indeed, 
you ought, by consulting your husband’s wishes in 
this respect, to leave him not a doubt, that your dress 
is fashioned to meet his approbation, more than to 
attract the gaze or gain the admiration of any or 
every other person. It may be thought, perhaps, by 
some, that the dress of the wife is, to the husband, 
a matter of very trifling consequence; but rely upon 
it, the effect of disregarding his opinions on this sub- 
ject, is not always wholly unimportant. 

** You have doubtless seen and heard enough to 
know, that nothing short of crime, can more impair 
the respectability of a married lady, than often being 
seen at public places unattended by her husband.— 
Should yours have no desire to be thronged with 
company at home, nor disposition to seek it abroad; 
or should you unfortunately aspire to live in a style 
inconsistent with his feelings or resources, I have 
already said oe to show you, that no action of 
yours savouring of opposition, no look soured with 
disappointment, nor expression tinctured with re- 
proach, will dispose him the more to gratify your 
wishes. That such means cannot succeed with a man 
of sense and spirit, is as obvious as the indiscretion 
through which they are adopted. 

- Abrupt contradiction of any one, though some- 
times the effect of an unguarded moment, is gener- 
ally regarded as a sure indication of Jow and vulgar 
breeding; but such condact in a wife towards a hus- 
band, seldom fails to render him ridiculous and her 
contemptible in the estimation of all who may hap- 
pen to witness such an instance of her folly and im- 

rudence. Much of the respectability of the wife, 
is reflected from the husband; and when she, by her 
indiscretion, lessens his, she is sure to sink her own 
in public estimation. 

**To conclude—I have voluntarily, and, perhaps, 
officiously offered you my counsel, and the best my 
judgment can afford. My motive is your good; but 
it depends on yourself whether or not it will be use- 
fulto you. But keep this letter by you, and if at 
the end of three or four years, you shall think your- 
self not benefited by its contents, you have my assent 
to burn it. ’ 

‘*That the blessings of health, » and prospe- 
rity may attend you through life, is the sincere wish 
and earnest hope of your friend.” 


A NEGRO BURIAL. 


We extract the following account of a Negro Bu- 
rial in the West Indies, from Black wood’s Magazine. 

The following night there was to be a grand play 
or wake in the negro houses, over the head cooper, 
who had died inthe morning, and I determined to 
be present at it, although the overseer tried to dis- 
suade me, saying that no white person ever broke in 
on these orgies, that the negroes were very averse to 
their doing so, and that neither he, nor any of the 
white people on the estate, had ever been present on 
such an occasion. This very interdict excited my 
curiosity still more; sol rose about midnight, and 
let myself gently down through the window, and 
shaped my course in the direction of the negro houses, 
guided by aloud drumming, which, asI came near- 
er, every now and then sank into a low murmuriug 
roll, when a strong bass voice would burst forth into 
a wild recitative; to which succeeded a loud piercing 
chorus of female voices, during which the drums 
were beaten with great vehemence; this was succeed- 
ed by another solo, and soon, There was no moon, 


and I had to thread my way along one of the winding 
footpaths by star light. WhenTI arrived within a 
stone cast of the hut before which the play was being 
held, I left the beaten track, and crept onwards, 
until I gained the shelter of the stem of a wild cotton 
tree, behind which I skulked unseen. 

The scene was wild enough. Before the door a 
circle was formed by about twenty women, all in 
their best clothes, sitting on the ground, and sway- 
ing their bodies to and fro, while they sung in chorus 
the wild dirge already mentioned, the words of which 
I could not make out; in the centre of the circle sat 
four men playing on gumbies, or the long drum al- 
ready described, while a fifth stood behind them, with 
aconch shell, which he kept sounding at intervals.—- 
Other three negroes kept circling round the outer 
verge of the circle of women, naked all to their waist 
cleths, spinning about and about with their hands up 
to their heads, like so many dancing dervishes. It 
was one of these three that from time to time took 
up the recitative, the female chorus breaking in after 
each line. Close to the drammers lay the body in 
an open coffin, supported on two low stools or tres- 
sels; a piece of flaming resinous wood was stuck in 
the ground at the head, and another at the feet, and 
a lump of kneaded clay, in which another torch-like 
splinter was fixed, rested on the breast. An old 
man, naked like the solo singer, was digging a grave 
— to where the body lay. ‘The following was the 
chant:— 


**] say, broder, you can’t go yet.” 
Chorus of Female Voices, 
‘When de morning star rise, den we put you in a 


hole.” 
Chorus, 
‘Den you go in a Africa, you see Fetish dere.’’ 
Chorus, 
“You shall nyam goat dere, wid all your family.” 
Chorus. 
‘‘Buccra cant come dere; say, dam rascal, why you 
no work?” 
Chorus. 
**Buccra can’t catch Duppy, [Ghost] no, no.” 
horus, 


Three calibashes, or gourds, with pork, yams, 
and rum, were placed on a small bench that stood 
close to the head of the bier and at right angles to it. 

In a little while, the women, singing men, and 
drummers, suddenly gave a Joud shout, or rather 
yell, clapped their hands three times, and then rush- 
ed into the surrounding cottages, leaving the old 
grave digger alone with the body. 

He had completed the grave, and had squatted 
himself on his hams beside the coffin, swinging his 
body as the women had done, and uttering a low 
moaning sound, frequently ending in a loud pech, like 
that of a pavior when he brings down his rammer. 

1 noticed he kept looking towards the east, watch- 
ing, as I conjectured, the first appearance of the 
morning star, but it was as yet too early. 

He lifted the gourd with the pork, and took a large 
mouthful. 

How is dis? I cant put dis meat in quaceo’s cof- 
fin, dere is salt in de pork; Duppy cant bear salt,”— 
another large mouthful; **Duppy hate salt too much,” 
—here he ate it all up, and placed the empty gourd 
in the coffin. He then took up the one with boiled 
yam in it, and tasted it also, 

** Salt here too—who de debil do such a ting?— 
must not let Duppy taste dat.’”? He discussed this 
also, placing the empty vessel in the coffin as he had 
done with the other. He then came to the calibash 
with the rum. There is no salt there, thought I. 

** Rum! ah, Duppy love ram—if it be well strong, 
let me see—Massa Niger, who put water in dis rum, 
eh? Duppy will never touch dat”—a long pull—‘‘no 
no, never touch it.”? Here he finished the whole, and 
placed the emp‘y vessel beside the others; then 
gradually sunk back on his hams with his mouth 
open, and his eyes starting from the sockets, as he 
peered “? into the tree, apparently at some terrible 
object. I looked up also, and saw a large yellow 
snake, nearly ten feet long, let itself gradually down 
directly over the coffin, with its tail round a limb 
of the cotton tree, until its head reached within an 
inch of the dead man’s face, which it licked with its 
long forked tongue, uttering a loud hissing noise. 

1 was fascinated with horror, and could not move 
a muscle; at length the creature swung itself up again, 
and disappeared amongst the branches. 

‘Quashie gained courage, as the rum began to op- 
erate, and the snake to disappear. ‘** Come to catch 
Quacco’s Duppy, before him get to Africa, sure as 
ean be. De Metody parson say de debil, old sarpant, 
dat must be old sarpent, for I never see so big one, so 
it must be debil.” 

He caught a gape of my face at this moment; 
it seemed that I had no powers of fascination like 
the snake, for he roared out ** Murder, murder, de 
devil, devil, first like a serpent, den like himself; see 
him white face behind de tree;” and then in the ex- 
tremity of his fear, he popt headforemost into the 
grave, leaving his quivering legs and feet sticking 
upwards, as if he had been planted by the head. 


RACE FOR A WIFE. 


Racing and running of every description have be- 
come so common at the preseat period, that it may 
well be doubted, whether itis possible for any thing 
new or wonderful on the subject to be brought to 
light. We do not know, however, that we have ever 
heard or read of any occurrence of a more * physi- 
cal” nature than we shall presently tell.—There is, 


to be sure,a tale of a race between Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, told by some ancient traditionist, which, 
be it either truth, as the musty mythologians of the 
old world called it, or fable, as the wise men and the 
learned now call it, bears this much resemblance to 
our present history—both heroes ran for a wife— 
and a similar cause to that which gained Hippomenes 
a bride, nearly lost one to our hero; the first won 
by tossing his intended a golden apple—the last came 
nigh losing by tampering with a bank note. 

A few weeks ago, a country gentleman, whom we 
shall hold nameless, resident in the County of Mau- 
ry, and State of Tennessee, being under matrimo- 
nial engagement to one of the ** daughters of men,” 
set out one fine morning for Columbia, the chief 
place in said county, where the clerk of said eounty 
had his head quarters, for the purpose of procuring, 
as he expressed it, ‘*a pair of license.” ‘This wed- 
ding was a thing he had arranged in his mind about 
four months previous, and would have had it consum- 
mated long ere now, but having understood that the 
gallant law-givers of our state intended shortly to 
reduce the marriage fee from seventy-five to fifty 
cents, and having always an eye to the economical 
disposition of his funds, he determined to tarry a lit- 
tle until the law should be passed; calculating, and 
correctly too, that he would be a gainer thereby of 
thirty-three and one-third per centum on their cost 
at that time. Well, in due time, the law was made, 
and our friend, as we mentioned before, set out with 
a beating heart, a smiling eye, and a thousand beati- 
fic visions of the blessedness of a married life, 
dancing merrily through his brain, and in good sea- 
son arrived at the destined place. Here, after some 
little delay, in fruitlessly endeavouring to trade coon 
skins for the license, the clerk not being willing to 
sell for any thing but the ** money up,” he put up 
the cash and marched off in triumph with his paper, 
which authorized ‘any minister having the care of 
souls, or any magistrate having the care of bodies, to 
solemnize the rites of matrimony between —— and 
—.” He read and re-read the precious document, 
seemingly as though he could never get tired of pe- 
rusing its contents—showed it to all his friends 
around, and acted as if he had found a treasure of 
great value. But like the foolish barn-yard fowl, 
which JEsop, in his book of fables, hath written 
about, **he crowed too soon,” his boasting was pre- 
mature, and in the end cost him pretty dear. Some 
half dozen waggish fellows determined to show their 
wit and smartness, upon our innocent and Jamb-like 
“lion,” and accordingly while he was delightfully 
occupied in perusing the invaluable paper, which 
united two single folks, so tightly and so closely to- 
gether, that they made but one in the eye of the law, 
one of them accosted him with a proposition to sell 
his license, which was backed with a piteous tale of 
his having bought twice—that he had unfortunately 
lost both, and the clerk having somewhat enmity 
against him, had refused to furnish him with any 
more, and wound up by offering him five dollars for 
the ‘‘pair” he had just purchased. Our friend, taken 
with the liberality of the offer, hesitated but a short 
time—it was a good speculation, and in an evil hour 
for his happiness, he closed the bargain. 

Not being able to get married without the legal 
sanction, he trudged back to the office for “‘more 
license.”? Here a difficulty awaited him which he 
had not anticipated. He was told that the law allow- 
ed no man to be furnished more than once for the 
same wedding. He was thunder struck, and begged, 
and prayed, but allin vain, the clerk was inexora- 
ble; and with a heavy heart, he returned to find out 
the fellow who had outwitted him, and traded or 
swapped him out of his “true and Jawiul license.” 
‘To find him wasan easy matter, for the roguish wags 
who first proposed the joke, contrived to be unob- 
served witnesses of all that had taken place since his 
first bargain, and now appeared in full view, making 
merry over the cause of all his perplexities. Ac- 
costing the man with whom he had bargained, and 
showing the five dollar bill, he informed him he 
wanted to trade back. This was hooted at as a thing 
he would never do, not even for ten times that 
amount. Almost driven to madness by this unwel- 
come news, and the jokes they constantly passed on 
him, he resolved on a desperate push for the recovery 
of his tweasure. Placing the note in the hands of one 
of the company, he loudly asserted it was a couter- 
feit, and while all were busy examining it, seized the 
license, which his tormenior held carelessly in his 
hand, and commenced a race as if for life and death, 
A sham pursuit was immediately raised, and the 
** view hallo” started. John Gilpin’s famous race 
was nothing compared to this. 

Now that he had secured his license, he stopped 
not to peril life and limb to gain his destined goal.— 
Blind alleys, and high fences, while in the suburbs 
of town, stopped not his career. ‘he tangled thicket, 
and the brush of the forest, stayed not his course— 
the little hills he jumped over, and the high hills he 
ran around—creeks and branches were crossed, the 
cries of his pursuers constantly sounded in his ear 
till he was almost exhausted with terror and fatigue. 
Duck river at last appeared in sight, and he immedi- 
ately plunged in, trusting to the mercy of the **wind 
and wave” rather than those behind him. 


This proved the Rubicon, beyond which his “hunt- 
ers” dare not go; and being satisfied with having 
sped him thus far on his journey to the house of his 
beloved, they returned, yelling and shouting at the 
glorious sport. Our hero soon arrived at the oppo- 
site bank, and emerged from the water; but what a 
sight! Had he been a disembodied spirit, just es- 


| caped after suffering shipwreck in the river Styx, he 


could not have appeared in a more pitiful condition, 
Wet and dripping as he was he pushed on until he 
arrived at the house of his fair one’s father, where he 


narrated all his perils and disasters—dried himself | 


outwardly by a rousing fire; inwardly with a tambler 
of hot punch—sent for a clergyman—produced the 
license, which had been the procuring cause of all 
his troubles, and was married to his bride the same 
evening. Peace, plenty, and happiness be around 
thee, my worthy friend; prosperity and fruitfulness 


be the portion of thy wife, and may thy children | 


flourish as the olive tree around thy house. —Frank- 
lin ev. 


From the New York Constellation. 
THE BERKSHIRE GOLDFINDER., 


There appeared one morning, at the Berkshire 
Lyceum, a very curious specimen of humanity. He 
seemed to be a man of some five-and-twenty, and was 
six feet high, standing on his bare soles, for shoes 
he had none. He was gaunt and slender, and his 
arms and legs eomposed the.greater part of him.— 
His hair, which was long and blowsy, was naturally 
of a sorrel colour, and still retained that hue near the 
roots, but was faded almost white at a distance from 
his head. His beard, which had been unevenly clip- 
ped with the scissors, was somewhat of the same 
shade. His nose was short, his chin was long, his 
mouth was wide, and his teeth were snagged. His 
dress was linsey-woolsey, originally dyed of a but- 
ter-nut colour, and seemed to have belonged to his 
father. The skirts of his coat came midway to his 
calf, while the lapels only reached half way to the 
bottom of his waistcoat. His pantaloons seemed to 
be retreating up his legs, his vest was without any 
collar, his shirt was woollen, and his neck was bare. 
Such was the poet appearance of the man, and 
such were his habiliments. He wasa natyve of one 
of the mountain towns in the west part of Berkshire, 
and had come to the Lyceum, bright and early, ona 
very important errand. 

‘Whereabouts,’ said he, addressing one of the stu- 
dents, ‘is the head man here abouts?’ 

‘Whom do you mean?’ said the student. 

‘Why, the headmost man here among you,’ re- 
turned the stranger, ‘what is’t you call him there— 
the confessor.’ 

, ‘The professor, you probably mean,’ said the stu- 
ent. 

‘Exactly so,’ returned the natyve. ‘I’ve got a thing 
I want to show him.’ 

‘What sort of a thing?’ 

*That’s what I’ve come to ax about. I’ve got it in 
my pocket; butI don’t trust every body with the se- 
cret, not by adarned sight. It’s worth a fortin any 
day. Why, there aint none of your rocks nor stones 
here,’—staring about upon the minerals in the cabi 
net—‘that’s any touch to it.’ 

‘ ‘No? And yet we have some valuable specimens 
ere. 

‘Do you call these valleyable? Why, if you was 
only to see what I’ve got in my coat pocket, I guess 
you’d open your eyes.’ 

The student now began to feel a great curiosity 
about the secret of the stranger’s pocket, especially 
as that skirt of his coat, where he indicated the pock- 
etto be, hung down considerably lower than the 
other, as if burdened with some precious weight, 
which possibly might turn out to be gold. He there- 
fore pressed the gawk for a sight of it. 

‘Well,’ returned the fellow, ‘seein it’s you, I don’t 
eare if I let you havea glimpse atit. But you mustn’t 
tell nobody. I’ve never showed it to no livin critter, 
but dad and mother, and sister Bets, and two or three 
of the neighbors.’ 

The student promised to act with all due discre- 
tion, declaring the seeret would be as safe with him, 
as if entrusted to the keeping of the whole world.— 
Whereupon the stranger, no longer hesitating, stoop- 
ed to one side a little, and thrusting his hand into 
his coat pocket, brought to view a clever- sized stone, 
of a yellowish appearance, mixed with red and gray, 
and which the student presently perceived was com- 
posed partly of iron. 

‘There!’ exclaimed the natyve, as he showed the 
specimen, ‘what do you think of that, ha?’ 

‘That’s wonderful! upon my word,’ said the stu- 
dent, affecting to start with admiration, 

‘Isn’t it now?’ said the gawk: ‘did you ever see the 
like of that before? ha! Howyalleritis. Don’t yoa 
think that’s the raal stuff?” 

‘No doubt of it.” 


*So I told our folks. Says I, I'll Jay my head 
against a nog in of cider, that bit of a stone is nearl 
all pure goold. ‘They laffed at me. Well, says rd 
you may laff as muchas you please. By and by you'll 
tell another guess story; and then them may laff that 
wins. Sol put it in my pocket, and off Leomes this 
mornin, bright and airly, to see the confessor here, 
who, they say, knews the name of every rock and 
stone in Barkshire, to say nothin of those in Hancock 
and New Lebanon, and them out-of-the-way towns. 
But when shall I see the confessor? I am all-firedly 
in the notion of makin my fortin now; and when that’s 
done, you won’t catch me makin brooms and baskets, 
asidonow. live like a daybod, then, war- 
rantit. Ill eat as much cod-fish and mince pies as 
I ean stuff down.’ 

‘Have you discovered any other specimens of this 
same gold ore?? 

‘Have 1? Faith, Mister, I guess I have, more than 
you can shake a stick at. I mean to go home and 
buy the land that bears it, if 1 have to mortgage my 
coat to pay for it. But where’s the confessor? I 
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want to make sure that this is raal goold, before I buy 
? 

Oe coon laughed in his sleeve, and directed 
tbe sanguine gold-finder to the professor of minera- 
logy. He stalked along into the presence of the lat- 
ter, and finding him in company with two or three 
other gentlemen, he asked, *Which on ye is the con- 
fessor of miserology?? ; 

‘I’m the professor of mineralogy,’ said Dr. D. | 

‘Ob, you are he?’ returned the gawk; ‘well, you're 
the very feller I want to see. l’ve got something for 
your particular ear, and if you’ll step aside a mo- 
ment, show it to you.’ . 

The professor smiled, and complied with the re- 
quest; when the long-skirted natyve, thrusting his 
hand again into his pocket, drew forth the precious 
specimen on which his golden hopes were built.— 
‘There!’ said he, ‘what do you say to that! 

do I say to it! 

hoy athe I nti is, what do you call it?? 

‘[ call it a stone,’ returned the professor. : 

‘Isn’t it a goold stone,’ inquired the stranger, with 
intense interest, and watching the countenance of 
the professor, to see that he was not deceiving him. 

‘There’s no gold in that,’ said the professor, 
coolly. 

‘No goold!’ exclaimed the stranger, his long chin 
dropping at once upon his breast, and his snagged 
teeth appearing more ghastly than ever—‘ no goold! 
what is it, then, that looks so yaller?? 

‘Nothing but a mixture of iron.’ 

‘Darnation seize the iron!’ exclaimed the disap- 

inted speculator; ‘if ’d a known that, it might lain 
till it rotted, for all my fetchin in nine miles in my 
pocket, jest to see if *twasn’t goold, or no.” With 
that, he threw it from him in disgust, forgot his 
dreams of living like a ‘daybob,’ and went home to 
eat mush and potatoes, instead of regaling on cod- 
fish and mince pie. 


PONCE DE LEON.—A STORY. 


+  ‘ Would you then hear a story of true love? 
Sit down and listen.” 

The lover of Spanish story must remember Ponce 
de Leon; nor is he likely very soon to be forgotten 
by the American reader. His history, the renown 
of his achievements, as well in old as in new Spain, 
have wrought for him the magic of a name in both 
counties; and made him too familiar to all memories 
at all conversant with the stirring and busy period in 
which he lived, to permit of that oblivion, in his 
case, which bas obscured so many of his contempo- 
raries. Washington Irving, in his ** Companions,” 
&e. has given a very pleasant and interesting sketch 
of his lite, the perusal of which, well compensates 

the idle hour which it employs. Asa knight of ro- 
mance, we find him fulfilling, to the card, all the 
dues and duties of the code and court of chivalry, in 
its most elevated era; a service, for which indeed, 
we are free to acknowledge, he was peculiarly fitted. 
He was brave and daring to a proverb, strong in per- 
son, fiery in spirit, true to his affections, earnest in 
his devotions, a lover of valorous deeds for valor’s 
suke, and fond of the sex as became a disciple of the 
school of gallantry in the time of black-letter ro- 
mance. It may not be important to dwell longer 
upon this head, for, I take it, these things are quite 
as well known to other people as to myself. 

The wars of Grenada had now for some time been 
over—the Moors expelled forever the delicious coun- 
try, in which their elysium had, perhaps, been quite 
too much placed, and but for the strife and wild ad- 
venture which followed the unveilment of the new 
world to European eyes, the whole kingdom of Spain 
had fallen into a most unseemly, and at that period, 
unnatural aud unbecoming quiet. ‘The hum and 
hurry of war had ceased to keep awake the cities; 
und the spirit-stirring blast of the trumpet gave way 
at nightfall, to the gentler, and more delicate, and 
seductive notes of the guitar— 

“ At evening, by some melancholy maid, 
To silver waters.” 

Knighthood, if not positively unfashionable, began 
to be somewhat cumbersome, at least; and, if the 
coat of mail did here and there continue to be worn 
by the warrior, more solicitous of former than of 
present times, 1t was not unfrequently concealed vy 
the vestment of gorgeous and embroidered silk. Ln 
fact, the entire nation, even at the moment of its 
greatest glory and true regeneration, had begun to 
adopt that peculiar languor of habit, the consequence 

of a sudden flood of prosperous enterprise, which, 
in after Uimes, when a superabundant wealth provid- 
d them with the means of a boundless und luxuri- 
ous indulgence, has made them a very byword and 
a mockery among the fations. ‘his condition of the 
ational character, was not then perceptible, how- 
ver; certainly not to themselves, and perhaps not to 
he surrounding powers; aud the repose in which 
he nation lay, had bewome particularly irksome to 
hose brave adventurers who looked ‘to carve out 
heir fortunes with their weapons. ‘*Ehe world was 
heir oyster,” and with them the speech of ancient 
istol must have been of tavourite and frequent ap- 
lication. Peace was not only inglorious but unpro- 
table; and the discovery of America was a godsend 
juite as necessary to th kingdom of old Spain, in 
idding it of the excess and ule population, made 
by the sudden tertuination of its protracted wartare, 
ao extending its dominious and enriching its trea- 

‘Though fully as renowned as any of the brave 
pir of his age and country, for every accomplish- 
ment of arms, aud every requisite of adventure, 


| mischief, cat each of them in turn. 


Ponce de Leon did not, however, at this time, take 
part in the new crusade, for the conquest of the In- 
dian regions. There were, indeed, sundry good and 
sufficient reasons oe wee a step should be unne- 
cessary, and might have been imprudent. Ponce 
was now getting rather old—he had been fighting the 
good fight for his king and his faith, from boyhood | 
up, against the infidels, and quite long enough to 
render unquestionably his loyality to both. Beyond 
all this, however—and though we shame to say it of 
so brave a knight, yet the truth had better, than not, 
be known—Ponce had of late suffered some strange 
sensations ot weakness, in regard to a certain capri- 
cious damsel, the daughter aud only heir of a neigh- 
bouring Castellan—or, as it now runs, Castilian—a 
knight of the noblest stock, who could, without in- 
terregnum, trace his genealogical tree, in all its 
branches, beyond the flood. Some may find, also, 
a sufficient good reason for the supineness of our 
hero, in the tact of his being now well to do in the 
world. He had been any thing but a loser in the 
wars; had been at the sacking of not a few among 
the Moorish towns; and the spoils thus acquired had 
been well employed, and with no sparing hand, to 
enrich and adorn a couple of fine castles on the 
marches, which the liberality and favour of the queen 
had committed to his keeping. These, perhaps, 
were, each and all of them, strong enough, as reasous 
why he should not any more adventure his life for 
gain or glory. But his amour, his new passion, the 
rod which swallowed up all others, had got com- 
pletely the better of the knight’s understanding; and 
he did nothing but think, talk, and dream, from 
morning tu night, and night to morning, of the beau- 
tiful and capricious Leonora D’Alvarado, It was ‘‘a 
gone case” with Don Ponce; and he now had more 
barbers and friseurs in his pay than he ever knew in 
his young days, or should have known in his old. 
But in vain—the loves of our knight were unfortu- 
nate—the course of true love did not run smoothly 
with him. Leonora was quite too young, beautiful, 
and wealthy, not to be most fashionable, and most 
fashionably capricious and coquettish. She laughed 
at the old knight—made merry with his awkward- 
ness, ridiculed his gallantries, which, indeed, did not 
sit overwell upon him, and with much hardness of 
heart, denied him her attention whenever he sought 
to be very manifest with his. She was a gay and 
wild creature; and with so much grace and winning- 
ness did she play the despot, that, while the old 
knight absolutely shrunk and trembled beneath her 
tyranny, he loved still more the despot, and became 
still more deeply the victim of the despotism. It 
was, as we have already remarked, a gone, and we 
regret to add,a hopeless case, with our hero. Nor 
was it with him alone, we do her the justice to say, 
that the wanton baggage, so toyed and trifled. She 
had a thousand admirers, all of whom she treated and 
trampled upon in like manner—teeling, and never 
hesitating to make use of her power, without pause 
or mercy, till some cut their own throats, or the 
throats of one another, while she, who made all the 
No sooner, 
however, did One array leave the field, than another 
came into it: such were her attractions—destined, 
however, to experienc like treaetment, and be driven 
away in turn by other victims. She was indifferent 
to the fate so hourly experienced; and many are the 
epithets of indignation and despairing love which they 
bestowed upon her: song, sonnet, sigh and serenade, 
alike failed to find in her bosom a single accessible 
or preguable point, and knightafter knight came and 
saw, aud weut away in his chains, 


Dou Ponce was not one of those who so readily 
despair. He had sat down too often before the Moor- 
ish castles, from one year’s end to the other, not to 
have acquired certain valuable lessons of patience, 
which stood him in stead in the present strait; and, 
looking upon the conquest of the lady in question, 
and with much correctness of analogy, as not unlike 
those to which, in the Moorish wars, he had been so 
well accustomed, he concluded that though he might 
be able to do nothing by sudden storm, he certaiuly 
could not altogether fail of success in Uhe course of a 
regular blockade. ‘The indefatigable patience and 
perseverance of the besieger, he well knew, not un- 
frequently wore out both these qualities in the be- 
sieged; su he sat duwn before the fair fortress, and 
regularly commeuced his approaches. Never kept 
besieging army so excellent a watch. Ponce was, 
and had been at all times, an excellent general; the 
Moors had taught him the nature of stratagy, and he 
taught his retainers. ‘hey knew their duty, and did 
it. Not a messenger entered the castle of the be- 
leaguered damsel that was notoverhauled. He per- 
mitted no succor to be thrown into the walls, and the 
untortunate waving of a handkerchief from any of 
the lattices did not fail to bring out the whole array 
of the beleaguering force, ready to put to death any 
auxiliar, or arrest any supplies that might have been 
going to the succor of the besieged. At length all 
his Outworks having been completed, his own cou- 
rage roused to the sticking-point, the preparations 
for a final attack made pericet, and believing that his 
antagonist would now be willing to listen to reason, 
our Knight sounded a parley, and the fair defender oi 
the fortress readily, and without pause or seeming 
apprehension of any kind, gave him the desired in- 
terview. Nothing, of course, could have been more 
delighifully pleasant or pacific. ‘The knight, as had 
beeu his wont, on all great and trying occasions, ap- 
peared in full armour; aud the damsel, conscious of 
her true strength, aud the legitimate weapons of her 
sex, wore, Yeuus-like, her own graces, set off, and 


the Moorish habit. As there was now no necessity 
tor any further delay, the preliminaries having been 
well passed on both sides, our hero begun. Half 
dignity, half despair, he made a desperate exposition 
of his case. He described his love, its inveteracy 
and great irritability, in moving language; now in 
prose, now in verse, and all in the spirit of that arti- 
ficial period when love wore wings and worshipped 
sunbeams, and chivalry carried a lyre in one hand 
and a lance ia the other, ready, in the event of a 
failure on the part of either, to supply its place with 
a more faithful auxiliar; and it was not unfrequently 
the case, that the fair but fickle damsel, having bid- 
den defiance to the persuasive melodies of the for- 
mer, was borne away triumphantly by the discords 
and terrors of the last. Don Ponce was terribly elo- 
quent on the present occasion. Never amorous knight 
more so. He narrated all his endeavours at her at- 
tainment; his labours more numerous and maguifi- 
cent than those of Hereules; he detailed at length, 
and with no little glow in the way of colouring, his 
various visitations by day, long watchings by night 
in the perilous weather; described the curious pre- 
sents, procured at infinite trouble and expense solely 
for her gratification; the thousand and one new songs 
made purposely in her honour, and at his instance, 
by the most celebrated minstrels, several dozen of 
whom he kept in pay solely for the purpose. He 
then proceeded to describe the honour of his state, 
his great wealth, substapce, dignity, and so forth; 
and with all due modesty, he referred to the noise 
and notoriety of his deeds of arms, and the fame, 
name, and glory which he had thereby acquired. He 
dweit with peculiar force and emphasis upon the na- 
ture of the establishment, which, upon the marriage, 
he designed her; and with much, and in the eye of 
the maiden tedious minuteness, entered upon an enu- 
meration at large of the manifold sources of delight 
and comfort which such an event would necessarily 
occasion. Having by this time, exhausted all his 
materiel of speechification, he wisely determined 
upon coming to the point, and in a fine string of 
verse, prepared for the occasion, and rounding off his 
speech admirably, as the distich is made to do the 
scene in the old English drama, he concluded by 
making her the offer of his hand, ,heart, and sub- 
stance, lithe expecting that, after all said and done, 
such a young maiden should still have the hardihood 
to refuse. Butso she did; looking archly in his face 
for a few seconds, she placed her slender and beau- 
tiful fingers upon the few small specks of grisly hair 
that still condescended to adorn his temples, aud 
laughingly exclaimed, 

** Why, blessme, Don Ponce, at your years! how 
can you talk of suchathing! You are quite bald, 
and so wrinkled, that it’s wounderful to me how you 
can possible think of any thing but your prayers.” 

This was answer enough, a’ God’s name; and 
boiling with indignation, yet baking with undimin- 
ished ardour and love, the worthy knight hurried 
home to his castle, immersed and buried ia the ut- 
most despair and tribulation. 

The indifference, not to say ill treatment of Donna 
Leonora, was not enough however to efface from the 
mind of our hero the many and deep impressions 
which it had imbibed in favour of that capricious 
beauty. ‘The very sportiveness of her rejection, 
while it necessarily increased, could pot fail, by the 
seductiveness of her peculiar manner, in lightening 
its severity; at least it gave an added charm to her 
loveliness in the grace of its expression. He now 
thought more of the coquettish creature than ever; 
and the apprehensions, indeed, the now seeming cer- 
tainty of her loss, threw him intoa fever, which was, 
of course, duly and professionally heightened by the 
great number of his attending physicians. 


The Sangrado principle was at work upon him, 
and, but that the fates had determined he should be 
preserved for better things, he had ceased to join in 
the good cheer ot his table, and gone, not to eat, but 
to be eaten! It was on the fourth or fitth day of his 
malady, history is doubtful which, that’in a moment 
of interval from pain, bis laequey brought intelli- 
gence of oue below, in the guise of a mariner, who 
desired sight of his highness, and the royal represen- 
tative in those parts, the most mighty, and valorous, 
and wise, Dou Ponee de Leon, chict of unnumbered 
titles, and doer of unnumbered deeds, &c. 
Though not surprised by the application, for Don 
Ponce was an oflicer of the king, the knight felt some 
strange anxieties to see the stranger, for which he 
could not precisely account, and did not hestitate, 
accordingly, to command his appearance. ‘Che new 
comer waSa Portuguese marriner,seeking permission 
froin the knight as the king’s sud in that section, to 
make recruits for properly manning his caraval, from 
the dominions of the knight. He proposed, as was 
greatly the fashion at that time, to make certain new 
discoveries Ou the western continent—the new world 
which Columbus a litde while betore, with unex- 
ampled generosity, ‘* gave to C.stile and Leon,” and 
which, with still greater generosity, they aceepted at 
his hands. lo addition, however, to the lands, and 
Savages, and gold, the articles commonly enumerated 
among the promises of these adventurers, our Portu- 
guese, reviving au old tradition of his people, pledg- 
ed himself to the discovery of the far-famed foun- 
tain, to the waters of which was ascribed the faculty 
of couferiog perpetual youth upon those who drank 
of them. {t had long been a prime article in the 
fancies of the Portuguese that such a fountain existed 
somewhere in the Indian seas, and the singular suc- 
cess attending the enterprise of Columbus, at its 
time of conception as so visionary, In- 


exquisitely developed, by the voluptuous freedom of 


spired a large degree of credence in every story, how- 


ever monstrous or extravagent. Our mariner spoke 
with singular confidence as to the localities of this 
fountain, and so very accurately didhe describe the 
features of the spot in which it was to be found, with 
such a lavish degree of poetical illustration, not to 
say poetical justice, that on a sudden, Don Ponce, to 
the surprise of all about him, who before thought 
him on his last legs, found him perfectly restored. 
He leaped from his couch, embraced the tarry Porte- 
guese with most unqualified affection; and three or 
four of his attending physicians happening, most un- 
fortunately for them, at that moment to make their 
appearance, he gave orders to trundle them from the 
walls of his castle, in company with all the pills, 
potions, and purges, by which t ey were usually ac- 
companied; an order, we need not add, almost as 
soon executed as given, Congratulating himself, 
with unalloyed pleasure, upon his new acquisition, 
our hero, to er ag ne of every body, determined 
upon a voyage iscovery, in 

**I will find these glorious waters, this fountain of 
youth; I will surprise, I will win this proud lady; I 
will get rid of this ill-favoured complexion, these 
trenches, this miserable apology for hair.” 

Such were the broken exclamations of Don Ponce. 

_ “ Where’s Don Ponce going?” asked the imper- 
tinent. 

** What’s that to you?” said the knight; and hav- 
ing made a visit, to take leave, he left the sight of 
the sneering beauty, entered his vessel; and the sails, 
under a favouring breeze, loomed out gloriously and 
auspiciously in a balmy atmosphere, as they bore the 
. old veteran but young lover, in search of the hereto- 
ture hidden tountain of perpetual youth. 

Years had now rolled away, and as the world very 
well knows, or as it ought to know, Don Ponce de 
‘Leon, after many mishaps, disasters, and delays, dis- 
covered the object of his want and search, somewhere 
in the fertile wildernesses of Florida. It answered 
all his expectations, and had the desired effect upon 
his person. He grew, upon drinking from it, 
straightway comely and strong in person and buoyant 
in mind; and, though tolerably well supplied with 
the latter characteristic, already excessively warm 
and ardent in his temper and affections, his joints 
grew more supple than ever, and he could feel his 
blood articulating in his veins perpetually, the then 
new and popular, but now old and unpopular areyto 
of **Oh, ’tis love, ’tis love,” &c. The stream, how- 
ever, which caused all this difference and change in 
the moral and animal man, was quite a small one; 
and its virtues, having soon made themselves mani- 
fest, it only served to supply the first comers, and 
was dry to all succeeding. A single draught was 
quite enough for all his purposes; and perfeetly satis- 
tied with the measure of success which sora: he his 
adventure, Don Ponce began again to direct his at- 
tention to his native couatry. He thought of his 
broad, bright fields, and of his vineyards, and his 
retainers, and his castles, and then he thought of 
Donna Leonora, and her fields, and her retainers, 
and her castles, and all her other charms, personal 
and contingent; and so thinking, he commenced his 
return. But this was no easy matter. He had to 
fight his way through troops of naked Indians, and 
wild woods, and wicked briars, and swamps that left 
him naked; now losing his way, and almost despair 
ing to find it again; now exposed to perils from sa- 
vage men, and to temptations from savage women; 
such, indeed, as frequently led his chivalry into sin- 
gular adventures, and nameless and paralyzing diffie 
culties. But he surmounted them all; as how, in 
reference to his new acquisitions, could he do less? 
He had taken, as it were, a bond of fute for life. The 
gray hairs had fallen from his brow, and been suc 
ceeded by others of a less equivocal complexion, and 
in less limited quantity. ‘lhe wrinkles had left his 
cheek, the dimuess his eye; dis step was no longer 
enfeebled and uncertain, and he felt himself quite ae 
young as when, in the vigour of kis boyhood, he had 
wrestled with a romping maid of Andalusia, and was 
not overthrown. 


He stood once more, after an interval of many 
years, upon the deck of his caraval; and, as he pro- 
ceeded over the mighty waste of waters that lay be- 
tween him and the land of his nativity, his thoughts 
grew more than ever active and lively; his spirit 
more anxiously aroused as to the condition in which 
he should find all things upon his return. His chief 
apprehensions, however, grew out of hisaffuire du 
ceur. Should the fair onora have become the 
bride of another—and was all his personal beauty to 
be left upon his hands’ This was a damning diffi- 
culty, aud all in vain did he seek to wrestle with and 
avoid the reflection. It grew but the stronger as he 
approached the shore; aud when, at his castle’s en- 
trance, he put the question to an old retainer, and 
hastily demanded to know that which his heart yet 
trembled to receive, how was he rejoiced to learn 
that all was safe, all as he left, and the capricious 
damsel quite as accessible asever. He paused at his 
castle, such was his impatience, but to arrange his 
habit before intruding upon her. 

** Uf,” said he, ** my gray hairs, my wrinkled 

face, my infirm gait, were really her objections be- 
fore, she can no longer entertain them. I will wed 
her on the spot—she eannot, she dare not, she will 
not resist me!” 
Surely not, Don Ponce, surely not; we always think 
well of the man who thinks weil of himself. Ceasar 
never struck into a path so perfectly sublime, as when 
he said, “ Veni, vidi, vici;” say so too, Don, and the 
thing’s settled. 


‘Thus manfully determined, our hero appeared ig 
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the halls of his neighbour Castellan, the father of 
the lady, and, with a view of present prospects, so 
likely to be that of the knight. Their meeting was 
hearty, though it took the old gentleman some time 
to understand how Don Ponce could fet young while 
he got old. The grateful mystery of his transforma- 
tion once explained, however, and matters were all 
well. He did not waste more time upon the father, 
than a proper courtesy actually called for; but, after 
the first proprieties, hurried, with all a lover’s agony 
of impatience, to the bower, in which he had been 
taught to believe his mistress awaited him. Whata 
moment of delightful anticipation—what a fund of 
Jove in store—what raptures and felicitations at hand! 
He was on the threshold—he was in the presence.— 
There she stood—the same sylphlike form, the same 
figure of consummated symmetry. But why veiled? 
He rushed valiantly forward, fell upon one knee be- 
fore her,and, oh! unlooked for condescension, she 
sunk into his arms! He did not hesitate for a mo- 
ment, but tearing away the thick folds of the envious 
veil, he proceeded to impress upon her lips, the kiss 
so long treasured with a perfect fidelity—when he 
beheld, not the Leonora he had left—not the beau- 
ty of her girlhood—not the creature of exquisite de- 
licacy and youthful fragrance, that queened it over 
a thousand hearts—but a superannuated and withered 
damsel, of wrinkled face, starched features, and lips, 
to which kisses of any kind appeared to have been 
strangers for a marvellously long season. Don Ponce 
had never remembered that the term of years em- 
loyed by him in gaining, was spent by her in losing, 
Both youth and beauty. Nor, in this error was our 
knight alone. To all of us, no changes are so sur- 
prising, none, certainly, so ungracious and painful as 
those of the young, the delicate, and gentle, under the 
hand of time and human circumstance.  Filteen 
ears had done much for our hero, but much more 
or our heroine. He could not believe his eyes, 

** Nay, lady, there is some mistake here, surely,” 
said he, releasing himself partly from his burden. 
**] came tosee the beautiful Donna Lenora D‘Alva- 
rado.” 

**And I am she, most noble knight—the same 
Donna Leonora to whom your heart was so perfectly 
devoted,” simpered out the now gracious coquette. 

“I must see Don Guzman,” said he, ‘‘I must learn 
the facts in this matter,” and flying out of the pre- 
sence of his goddess with even more rapidity than he 
had flown into it, heappeared before the sire of the 
ancient beauty. 

“Don Ponce, where are you going?” said the old 
man. 

**Home, Don Guzman,” said the young one. 

** Why this hurry—does my daughter refuse? If 
she does, Von Ponce, be assured that in your favour, 
I shall constrain her inclinations,” warmly urged 
Don Guzman. 

“ Not for the world,” was the reply of our hero, 
**not for the world; and hark ye, Don Guzman, the 
truth may as well be said now as ever, I no longer 
find your daughter asI left her. I am quite too young 
Pray permit me to send for her 
use and your own, a bottle of water, which I took 
from a certain fountain in India. I can assure you 
that it will do you great good--you both stand very 
much in need of it.” 

Tradition does not say, whether the water thus 
furnished, had any effect upon the fair Leonora.— 
One old chronicler insinuates that she brought her 
action for a breach of promise against the young 
knight, but failed to recover. This point is apocry- 
phal, however. He, we know, returned to America, 
and, after losing an eye, in a fight with the Indians, 
and experiencing many other vicissitudes, died of 
chagrin from many disappointments, as well in con- 
cerns of ambition as in those of love; ‘‘without,” says 
the legend, from which we borrow our narrative, 
‘losing a single beauty of that youth, so marvellous- 
ly youchsafed him, by providence, in the discovery 
of that wondrous fountain, in the wildernesses of Flo- 
rida.” 

Derection oF Fravup.—A few 
years ago an important suit, in one of the legal courts 

Tuscany, depended on ascertaining whether a cer- 
tain word had been erased by some chemical process 
from a deed then before the court. The party. who 
insisted that an erasure had been made availed them- 
selves of the knowledge of M. Gazzeri, who conclu- 
ding that those who committed the fraud would be 
satisfied by the disappearance of the colouring matter 
of.the ink, suspected | (either from some colourless 
matter remaining in the letters, or perhaps from the 
—— of the solvent having weakened the fabric of 
the paper itself beneath the supposed letters) that 
the effect of the slow application of heat would be to 
render some difference of texture or of applied sub- 
stance, evident by some variety in the shade of colour 
which heat in such circumstances might be expected 
to produce. Permission having been given to try the 
ber 8 ment, on the application of heat the important 
word reappeared, to the great satisfaction ef the 
Court.— Babbage on the Decline of Science, - 

Porutation oF Prussta.—By the triennial cen- 
sus of the population of Prussia, made up to the 
close of 1831, it appears that since the year 1828, 
when the amount of the population was 12,726,110, 
there has been an increase by excess of births (in 
1829, 1830 and 1831) of 241,699, and by emigration 

of 71,151; making together $12,850, and increasing 
the whole population to 13,038,960. There has been 
a considerable decrease in the increase of births, but 


an increase with regard to emigration. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Trafficking with them to a purpose cold, 
For present anger and for future gold— 
And buying other's grief at any price. 

And thus once entered into crooked ways, 
The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still waik beside thee—but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 
Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 
Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 


ON THE DEATH OF THE HON. MRS. R. SMITH. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


In all thy beauty thou hast pass’d away, 

Ere yet rude time had touch’d one blossoming charm ; 
When youth and health gave promise of long stay;— 
Ah! sure such loveliness might death disarm. 


But no! the ruthless Tyrant waved his dart, 
And love, and friendship. tried in vain to save ; 
Unerringly he aim’d it at the heart, 

And doom’d thee, lovely Victim, to the grave. 


Thy dove-like eyes, and mild angelic air, 

Thy features cast in Beauty’s fav’rite mould, 
Thou wert alone unconscious, thou wert fair: 
Ah! when shall we again thy like behold. 


Broken is now the garland Beauty wreath’d 

At thy and thy fair Sister Graces’ birth ;* 

Thou wert the Lily on which Death has breath’d, 
And they the Roses, left behind on earth. 


* The Countess of Chesterfield and Mrs. George Anson. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
DEATH’S CLAIMINGS. 


Warrior, in the tented field, 
With that fearless brow and eye, 
Proudiy girding on thy shield, 
Dreaming but of victory : 

Every look and tone display ' 
What a dauntless heart is thine; 
Yet ere sunset’s parting ray, 
Gallant warrior, thou art mine! 


Monarch, on thy gorgeous throne, 
Glittering with royalty, 

Wealth and splendour are thy own, 
Nations bow the knee to thee: 

All of treasure earth bestows, 
From the land and sea is thine— 
Yet ere night it’s darkness throws, 
Haughty Monarch, thou art mine! 


Statesman, in thy secret room, 
Wiling up to power and fame ; 
Toiling on through nights of gloom, 
Worsbipping ambition’s name: 

In a bright perspective shown, 
Fortune, favour, all are thine— 
Yet ere evening’s shade is thrown, 
Reckless Statesman, thou art mine! 


J.ady, in thy rose-clad bower, 

Dreawing on in loveliness, 

Winning from each passing hour 

Pleasure in her gayest dress ; 

All that life can e’er bestow, 

Beauty, wealth, and rank, are thine— 

Yet ere twilight’s softened glow, 
_Fairest Lady, thou art mine! 


Yes! all are mine: the brightest flower 
ln fragrant bloom may pass away— 
And trophies won trom every hour, 

All tell of my resistless sway. 

Yes ! all are mine; successive years 
bring but new victims to my shrine; 
Sorrow and gladness, smiles and tears, 
And youth and age—all—all are mine! 


H. 


“TO * * * * * 


Lines written by Lord Byron and given to Lady 
Blessington on reading ina newspaper that Lady By- 


ron had been ill. 


* And thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee ; 
And thou wert sick, and yet [ was not near; 
Methoughit that joy and health alone could be 
Where 1 was yot-—-and pain and sorrow here! 
And is it thus 7—it 1s as I foretold, 

And shall be more so; fur the mind recoils, 
Upon itself, and the wreck’d heart lies coid, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not ii the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb'd, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after silence on the shore, 

When all is lust, except a little life. 


am too well avenged!--but "twas my right; _ 
Whate’er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 


* Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 


Hast been of such, 


*twilt be accorded now. 


Thy nights are banish’d from the realins of sleep! — 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will Dot heal, 


For thou art pillo 


‘d on a curse too deep ; 


Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter barvest in a wo as real! 

I have had many foes, but none like thee ; 
For ’gainst the rest myself I could defend, 


And 


avenged, or turn them into friend ; 


But thou in safe implacability , 
Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some I should not 

And thus upon the world—trust in thy truth— 


And the wild fame of my un 


vern’d youth— 


On things that were not, and on rs y that are— 
Eveu upon such a basis hast thou built ’ 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt ! 

The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And hew'd down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 


Mi 


still have risen from @mt the grave of strife, 


And found a nobler duty than to part. 
But of thy virtues didst thuu make a vice, 


lage Patriarch;” 


of the reader. 


No matter how, to the desired end— 
All found a place in thy philosophy. 
The means were worthy, and the end is won— 
I would not do by thee as thou hast done !” 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for August. 


DEVOTIONAL MELODIES.—sy peta. 


Return—once more return. 


Return—once more return, 
Oh Wanderer, to thy God, 
A voice yet on thee calls, 
A finger points the road :— 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still 
The proffer’d boon disdain, 
Did Jesus come to save, 
Yet bleed—yet die in vain ? 


Return—trust not to youth, 


To strength, health, wealth, renown; 


Thine eyelids may be shut, 
Ere even this day goes down ; 
Where’erthy steps are bent, 
Death hovers by thy side, 
Thou know’st not what an hour 
May to thy fate betide! 
Behold the mighty sun,— 
He metes out day by day; 
Each new moon’s circlet saith, 
‘*A month hath passed away :” 
Preach not unto thy heart 
The seasons, as they roll,— 
“ Nearer and nearer draws 
To judgment-seat thy soul!” 


** Return !” the promise saith, 
* Hark ! wayward wanderer, ho! 
Thy sins, as scarlet red, 
Shall white be made as snow ! 
Trust in the Saviour, trust,— 
Against Sin’s torrent strive ; 
Thy faith shall make thee whole; 
The soul that hears shail live! 


* Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin, 
The old man and his deeds, 
And a new life begin ; 
So, walking in the light 
By revelation given, 
Through darkness and through death, 
Thy path shall lead to Heaven!” 


From the U. 8. 
THE DEATH-FEAST. 


“ The birth day, or the wedding day, 
Let happier mourners keep; 

To death my festal vows | pay, 
And try in vain to weep. 


Telegraph. | 


We think those of our readers who have not be- 
fore met with the following poem, will thank us for 
bringing them acquainted with it. It is taken from 
a volume entitled ‘*Corn-Law Rhymes, and the Vil- 
The author, it appears from his 
preface, is a self-educated man, and one who has 
witnessed, in all probability experienced, some of 
that misery which he so forcibly and truly describes 
as pervading the labouring community of England. 
There is a simplicity and pathos in the poem, which 
cannot fail to touch a sympathetic chord in the bosom 
Honest pride and independence, 
coupled with deep and genuine affection, are fairly 
pourtrayed, nor is the picture of endurance and suf- 
fering at all exaggerated; as was remarked by a Lon- 
don reviewer, ‘what this poem describes, happens, 
ay daily, in England.’ 


Some griefs the strongest soul might shake, 


And | such grief have had ; 


‘My brain is hot—but they mistake 


Who deem that I am mad. 
My father died, my mother died, 
Four orphans poor were we; 


gee John worked hard, and tried 


o smile on Jane and me. 


And wages lessened too, 
For Irish hordes were bidders here, 
Our half paid work to do. 


: Yet still he strove, with failing breath 


And sinking cheek, to save 
Consumptive Jane from early death— 
Then joined her in the grave, 
His watery hand in mine I took, 
And kissed him till he slept: 
U, still Isee his dying look 
He tried tosmile, and wept! . 
I bought his coffin with my bed, 
My gown bought earth and prayer ; 
I pawned my mother’s ring for bread, 
I pawned my father’s chair. 
My bible yet remains to sell, 
And yet unsold shall be, 
But language fails my woes to tell— 
Even crumbs were scarce with me. - 
I sold poor Jane’s gray linnet then, 
It cost a groat a year; 
Isold John’s hen, and missed the hen 
When eggs were selling dear ; 
For autumn nights seemed wintry cold, 
While seldom biazed my fire, 
And eight times eight no more I sold 
When eggs were getting higher. 
But still I glean the moor heath: 
I wash, they say, with skill; 


And workhouse bread ne’er crossed my teeth— 


I trust it never will. 
But when the day on which John died 
Returns with all its gloom, 


I seek kind friends, and beg, with pride, 


A banquet for the tomb. 


. But work grew scarce, while bread grew dear, 


One friend, my brother James, at least 
Comes then with me to dine; 
Let others keep the marriage-feast, 
The funeral-feast is mine. ° 
For then on him I fondly call, 
And then he lives again! 
To-morrow is our festival 
Of death, and John, and Jane, 
Even now, behold! they look on me, 
Exulting, from the skies, 
While angels round them weep to see 
The tears gush from their eyes ! 
I cannot weep.—W hy can I not ? 
My tears refuse to flow: 
My feet are cold, my brain is hot— 
s fever madness? No. 
Thou smilest, and in scorn—but thou, 
Could'st thou forget the dead ? 
No common beggar curtsies now, 
And begs for burial bread.” 


On Wednesda evening, by Elder Frederick Plammer, 
Mr ISAAKER TAYLOR, to Mrs. MARY MORRIS, both 


On Thursday evening, 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, THEODRICK ROBINSON, of Richmond, Va. to 
SUSAN RUSH, daughter of James Rush, Esq. of this city. 

On the 10th May, by the Rev. Mr. Potts, Mr. THOMAS 
J. CASEY, to Miss ELIZABETH C. WIESSELL, all of 


of Southwark. 


this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Dagg, Mr. ABI- 
JAn REDMAN, to Miss MARY ELTON, both of this 
city. 


On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by Wm. Milnor, . 

Mr. JOHN DUKE EMACK, to Miss SUSAN B. BLACK. 
WELL, both of this city. 

On Thursday, 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, GIL- 
MON GIMBALL, M. D. of Lowell, Mass. to MARY, el- 
dest daughter of the late Henry Dewar, M. D. of Edin- 
burg, North Britain, and grand daughter of the late An- 
drew Spencer, of this city. 

On Thursday, 20th inst. the Rev. Dr. Demme, Mr. 
- hae FILGE, to Miss SARAH H. JONES, both of this 
city. 

On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, Mr. JAS. 


COMLY, to Miss AMANDA CHAMBERS,-all of this Ff 


city. 
On the 20th inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. GEO. 


MATLOCK, to Miss SUSAN HICKMAN, both of Chester f 


county. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo, Chandler, Mr. 
GEORGE M‘CULLOUGH, to Miss HARRIET MILLER, 
both of Chester county. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. G » G. Cookman, 
_ SAMUEL BABB, to Miss ELIRABETH REED, al) 
this city. 

On Monday, 30th January last, by the Rev. Dr. Living- 
ston, WM. C. RICE, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss 
MARY ANN PATTERSON, of this city. 

On Thursday, 20th inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JESSE 
CLIME, to Miss HANNAH PHIPPS, both of Montgomery 
county. 

On Tuesday, 25th inst. at the second new Jerusalem 
Temple, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Manning B. Roche, the 
Rev. JAMES ROBINSON, to Mrs. ELIZA W. SHEED, 
all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Bedel, Mr. 
THOMAS M. FEMMINGTON, of this city, to Miss MARY 
M. DAY, of Wilmington, Del. 

On the evening of the 23d inst by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
DAV COOPER, to Miss SARAH ANN 


Also, at the same time, by the same, Mr. GEORGE 


WALLACE, to Miss MARGARET MAMRICK. 


DIED. 


On Friday morning, 21st inst. Mr. JOHN G. SCHWEP- 
PENHEISER, M. D., in the 23d year of his age. 

On the 29th July, at Belize, Honduras, WELLINGTON 
BURT CROSKEY, second son of the late Richard Cros- 
key, Esq. in the 20th year of his age. Affectionate and 
noble hearted, in the plenitude of F we may justly 
say ** We bloom to day, to-morrow die.” 

On Sunday morning, 23d inst. Col. WM. CANNON, in 
the 42d year of his age. : 

On Friday afternoon, 21st instant, Mr. JOHN R. GRIF- 
FITHS, Slater, in the 56th year of his age. 

At Kensington, on Friday, 2ist instant, JOSEPH A. 
CUSHMAN, aged 27 years. 

On Thursday evening, 20th inst. Mr. WALTER PAT- 
TERSON, in the 77th year of his age, late of Ba'timote. 

At New London Cross Roads, on Monday evening, 17th 
inst. of consumption, ALLEN CUNNINGHAM, son ef 
Gen. John Cunningham, Prothonotary of Chester county, 
in the 2Ist year of his age. He was a young man of rare 
talents, fine accomplishments, excellent disposition and | 


-education, and what is better than all, he was truly 4 


christian. 

On Monday morning, 24th inst. Mr. GEO. GRAVEN- 
STINE, in the 38th year ot ae ome 

On Monday morning, 24th inst, Mr. JACOB CLARK- 
SON, jn the 65th year of his age. 

On the 22d inst. Miss ANN, eldest daughter of James} 
Ashmead, after a protracted illness. 

On Sunday morning, 23d inst. in the 6th year of his age,| 
CHARLES B. son of Wm. Collins, 

On the afternoon of the 24th instant, after a short but 
severe illness of four days, JOHN PF. third son of the late 
Thomas Hurley, of this city, in the 34th year ot his age. 

On Tuesday morning, in the 55th year of his age, Mr. 
NICHOLAS STAFFORD. 

On Thesday morning, 25th instant, Mrs. MARTHA 
HUBER, widow of the late James Huber, Esq. in the 46th 
year of her age. 

On Sunday, at noon, SARAH WISTER, wife of Dr. 
Charles Lukens, after a tedious and painful illness, which 
she bore with signal patience and fortitude. By this afflict: 
ing dispensation a large circle of friends are deprived 0 
one whose unobtrusive and sterling worth excited thei! 
sincerest esteem. 

On Monday afternoon, MARGARET SUGER, in the 
79th year of her age. hl 

At Latenmer, Pe. on Saturday, 16th inst. JOHN D. 
LEMAR, son of M. Co 
aged 3 years and 9 months. 

On Saturday. 22d James E. Brooks. 
formerly of Exeter, N. H aged 27 years. 

On Wednesday morning, the 26th inst., Miss EMMA 
BECK, daughter of the late Mr. Baltis Beck, in the 19 
year of her age. ; 
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